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Training of Systematic Arrangement of Ideas and 


Clear Expression.* 
By Supt. J. M. Greenwood. 


The first question to which I invite your attention is 
one that dates far back in the dim past, and it is one 
upon which the preceptor of Alexander the Great 
arranged his pupil’s ideas so that they might not cause 
confusion for want of accurate disposition. It is be- 
lieved that this method of clearness had been learned 
from Pythagoras, who was, perhaps, its founder and 
original teacher. This principle lies at the foundation 
of all that is really valuable, either in the acquisition of 
knowledge or in the processes of valid reasoning. 


In order to set this principle clearly before you it. 


should be observed that every science can be resolved 
into a few elementary notions. The subject of geome- 
try will serve as an illustration of this statement. It 
may first be resolved into its theorems; every theorem 
into its syllogism; every syllogism into its proposition; 
every proposition into its terms; every term, then, will 
stand for a definite conception which is an ultimate ele- 
ment of knowledge. In order to know geometry one 
must first know what a theorem is, or what makes a 
theorem; to know what makes a syllogism is to know 
syllogisms, and one must know what a proposition is to 
know what propositions are. Just where these ideas 
end is where the elements of a science begins. That is 
why a learner, outside of mere reading and observation, 
must begin his real work at the beginning of a subject 
rather than in the middle or at the top end. 

Much depends upon the method one employs in 
approaching a subject and in arranging and classifying 
what one gets hold of as part of the science to be pur- 
sued. This brings us to the pertinent inquiry as to 
what terms, which are simple and irresolvable things, 
represent. It appears that terms may represent three 
classes of objects—words, ideas, things. When they 
represent words merely, then the treatise would be gram- 
matical or philological; if ideas, it would be metaphysi- 
cal; and if things, then material or physical. However, 
it may be assumed that words usually represent objects 
of thought thru the medium of ideas. 

To give the foregoing remarks a more direct and prac- 
tical bearing on the subject under consideration I shall 
make an application to English grammar. English 
grammar is a science because it is based on the laws 
upon which the language, as a body of knowledge, is 
arranged and classified. The object of all science is the 
discovery of truth. Let us, therefore, examine some- 
what minutely what is included under the term, English 
grammar, and out of the pursuit of it as a science, what 
kind of a crop the learner may reasonably expect to har- 
vest. Asis well known, the science of English gram- 
mar is simply the science of the structure ef sentences 
in the English language. This signifies that, either in 
oral or written composition, the pupil makes a sentence 
as he writes or talks. The sentence should be studied 
for the proper use of the language, for the laws of dis- 
course, for the sake of translating ordinary or higher 
thoughts into good English, and as a matter of intellec- 
tual strength and discipline; also the art of putting two 
or more sentences in a group to make a paragraph, and 


at last, but not least, to analyze the sentence into its 
component parts. To do these things implies the acqui- 
sition of the knowledge of technical terms before one 
can really begin to study the subject from a scientific 
standpoint. To give a more practical bearing to this 
observation in one of the common text-beoks on Eng- 
lish grammar there are 163 technical terms employed. 
Beginning with the first letter of the alphabet there are 
twenty words as follows: Abbreviate, abbreviation, 
abridged, absolute, accent, active, adjective, adjunct, 
adverb, adverbial, article, assertive, auxiliary. Under 
C we have capital, cardinal, case, climax, collective, 
colon, comparison, complement, complete, composition, 
conjugation, conjunction, connection, consonants, con- 
traction, construction, co-erdinate, copula, correlative, 
criticism. I will conclude the list by naming the terms 
beginning with S, as: sarcasm, satire, semi-colon, sen- 
tence, simile, spelling, stanza, subject, subjunctive, sub- 
ordinate, sub-vocal, suffix, superlative, syllable, syncope, 
synecdoche, synopsis, syntax, synthesis. 

Some of these terms apply equally well to other 
sciences, but when used in specific instances each has a 
definite meaning in the connection in which it is used. 
As a learner masters a science step by step he is obliged 
to get the meaning of the technical terms, so as to know 
and to understand what each word signifies when it is 
used. For instance, the word “ analysis” is susceptible 
of several constructions, as may be shown in the follow- 
ing manner: 


1. To analyze a word is to resolve it into its component ele- 
ments. 

2. To analyze a sentence is to reduce it to its essential 
elements, modifying elements, and connective elements, and 
to show what function or functions each element performs in 
the structure of the sentence. 

3. To analyze a problem is to take it to pieces and to show 
what each part represents. 

4. In chemistry analysis refers to the process of reducing a 
compound to its simple elements. 

But there is a still more general sense in which the 
word is employed as, to analyze an argument, however 
complex it may appear; or, when a crime is committed 
and its perpetrator is unknown, and, with a few clews to 
work upon, the detective must put them together 
so as to build up a theory, and must analyze the 
theory to see whether it will be sufficient, in the last 
analysis, to account for all the facts. This is a species 
of analysis that demands a high degree of human inge- 
nuity. One can see from this illustration how a word 
may be made to do duty in various connections and each 
be a legitimate one. This is also a good example to 
illustrate the different definitions that may be given to 
the same word and to show, incidentally, how much 
care in the use of words is required to express nice and 
delicate shades of thought, The thinking process, which 
enables the pupil to master what he does and to think 
out the successive steps, is the one of greatest worth. 


~* Annual address read before the teachers of Kansas City, Mo., 
September 13, 1902. 
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An Arithmetical Vocabulary. 


Picking up a recent arithmetic, one that would aver- 
age well among the best in this country, I found, by 
counting, the number of purely technical terms contained 
and used in it to be 207, each term having a definite 
mathematical significance. The learner is not intro- 
duced to all these new words at once, but by degrees, 
and only a few are introduced at atime. The following 
will serve as an illustration: Abstract, number, addition, 
Aliquot part, alligation, amount, ampere, analysis, an- 
nual interest, annuity, antecedent, anti-logarithms, area 
of surface, arithmetic, arithmetical ‘progression, assets, 
average of numbers, average of payments. 

If, as in English grammar, we take the terms, begin- 
ning with the letter C, we have cancellation, centrifugal 
force, check, commercial discount, commission, common 
denominator, common factor, common fraction, common 
measure of two or more numbers, common multiple of 
two or more numbers, complex fraction, composite num- 
ber, compound fraction, compound interest, compound 
quantities, concrete number, consequent, consignee, con- 
signor, continued fraction, co-operative bank, couplet, 
coupon, creditor, cube-root of a number, currency, cus- 
toms. Under the letter P are the following: Partial 
payment, partnership, par value, pendulum, percentage 
of a number, period, policy, poll-tax, power, premium, 
present worth, prime number, principal, problem, pro- 
ceeds of a note, product, proper fraction, proportion, 
protest, pulley. For the pupil who has mastered the 
technical terms thoroly and who knows their meaning 
and application the subject of arithmetic is no longer a 
sealed or mysterious volume. It is a part and parcel of 
his mental equipment of life, and his work in the graded 
schools is to obtain the mastery of about 200 technical 
terms and to know what each one means when he has 
occasion to use it. 

Geographical Terms. 


These are more numerous than in any other of the 
elementary school studies, and consequently, as a study, 
geography affords a good opportunity for the pupil to get 
a better glimpse of the world and its inhabitants than 
any other branch pursued in an elementary school. 
I am inclined to the opinion that there is very much less 
put into geographical terms by both teachers and pupils 
than in either of the other sciences mentioned. There 
is more vagueness, necessarily, in the use of geographi- 
cal terms than in either grammar or arithmetic, and it 
is not so easy to reduce them to terms of the child’s 
own thinking and daily experience, as in the ease of the 
other studies. The child’s experience, as well as the 
teacher’s, is limited to a definite part of the earth’s sur- 
face, and the form, for instance, of a river, a mountain, 
a cape, or a plain, may not be a good type-form, and the 
conception will, therefore, be very inadequate. For the 
pupil, however, to have from five hundred to one thou- 
sand somewhat vague ideas of geographical concepts, 
will certainly be an immense gain to him, and if, say one 
hundred terms out of the whole number be definite and 
clear and are firmly grasped, the pupil has a good foun- 
dation upon which to build a very substantial structure. 

There are, however, certain definite pheromena 


wherever he may be, that will appeal to his intelligence ° 


if attention be called to them as they lie spread out all 
around him,—on the earth, in the air, and in the water. 
He can see the earth that he walks on; he can learn 
much about this particular part of it, the things that 
grow out of it, the people and the animals about him, 
and the sky overhead both day and night; the trains 
that come and go with their treasures of lives and 
freight,—all these and many other things he sees and 
he can interpret some of them in his own way. - He is 
not alone in this study, but among real things all the 
time. Geography thus opens up innumerable avenues 
for his thoughts te run out in, and the conceptions that 
he = or wholly masters are of supremest worth 
to him. 

I have called attention to three of the common 
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branches, and what each in part may be made to yield 
to the pupil if approached in the right spirit and studied 


understandingly. 
(To be continaed.) 


We 
Training in Public Speaking. 

Prof. C. Trueblood, of the University of Michigan, 
believes that training in public speaking when rightly 
conducted becomes a most valuable means for develop- 
ing the student physically as well as intellectually and 
morally. In his address before the general session of 
the N. E. A. he gave arguments and suggested plans 
that put the subject on a sound educational basis. He 
said in substance : 

The practice of speaking develops in a high degree the 
organs of respiration It gives breath-propelling power for 
steady and economic tone production. Vocal training gives 
purity, compass, strength, and mellowness of voice, overcomes 
breathiness and hollowness of tone To strengthen lung 
power and vocal power benefits the whole system. Right 
speaking is a benefit rather than a detriment to the health ; 
wrong speaking is often disastrous. 

Right methods conserve the nerve forces. The day before 
a speech ought to be play-day, devoted to social, intellectual, 
and physical exhilaration. One gets condition without think- 
ing about it. Fine speeches often accomplish nothing for 
lack of physical force. The best. condition for eloquence is 
abounding health. 

Correct speaking is based upon certain principles. These 
principles may be mastered and applied, and results may be 
reached, not by accident, but by pursuing a science. 

Students of public speaking must deal with master orations. 
They must seek the purpose, the historic events, the special 
occasions. A close study reveals the plan of a speech, a step 
toward the logical process of formulating one’s own thought 
on some vital question. Master orations, like our national 
songs, become the highest expression of our patriotism. 

Training in public speaking develops style. That style of 
delivery is best which calls least attention to itself. That 
literary style is best which is least obtrusive and lets thru 
the trath best. Involved sentences tend to cloud the under- 
standing ‘Don’t whip with a switch that has the leaves on 
if you want to tingle.” The common people must be reached 
in home-bred Anglo-Saxon, words that strike the imagination 
and awaken sacred memories. 

The cultivation of the imagination is another of the values 
of training in spoken English. By associating the mind with 
the best thought of the ages, and by dwelling upon the most 
striking passages, we develop in a high degree the imagination, 
the literary faculty. the memory, the love of the beautiful. 

I would urge first the study of human nature. He who 
would persuade men must study their lives, their needs, their 
motives, their purposes; must gain their sympathy, find out 
their hearts. Nobody was ever injured by getting close to 
the toilers. Sympathy with the masses makes men forgetful 
of themselves, makes them come before audiences with a 
message, not a performance. Men should care less for the 
speech and more for the truth. 

The last and most important point is the development of 
character. The desire to be helpful and to lead ren, implied 
in public speaking, makes men discard habits of thought and 
action which lose respect and leadership ; makes them strive 
to be what they would be thought to be. This is character- 
building, and character is the basis of oratory, for speech is 
valued by the character of him who speaks. 


GS 


President Jacob Gould Schurman, of Cornell univer- 
sity, takes a most hopeful view of the future of educa- 
tion in the Philippines. These words of his before the 
N. E. A. give something of the foundations of his faith: 

“We glory in our applied mechanics, which are destined to 
develop the physical resources of the Philippines, but far more 
glorious is our political philosophy, which is full of hope and 
promise for the Philippine nation and every people and race 
on the globe The kind of people we are, the way we govern 
ourselves, the history we have made and the political philoso- 
phy we have given to the world -all consecrate us Americans 
as the advocates and preachers of liberty, democracy, and 
national independence, and I believe that an independent 
Philippine republic will be the final result, as it would be the 
most glorious consummation of our great educational work 
in the Philippines.” 
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Test Questions for “Macbeth.” 
College English. 


By Maup E. KINGSLEY, East Machias, Maine. 
(Coatinued from Tue Jo URNAL of Sept, 13.) 


15. Which is Shakespeare’s conception of his hero,— 
a noble nature led astray by the powers of darkness, or 
a nature prone to evil who finds in the powers of dark- 
ness tne agencies which he needs to help him carry out 
his designs? 

16. (1) Describe the murder of Duncan. (2) In what 
respects was the murder a badly contrived one? 

17. What peculiar Scottish law made Macbeth king 
at Duncan’s death? 

18. Enumerate the devices by which Shakespeare 
heightens the horror of the murder. 

19. (1) What circumstances averted suspicion from 
Macbeth? (2) In what scene is the thought brought 
out that the murder of Banquo has unmasked Macbeth’s 
other crimes? (8) Prove that Banquo has his suspicions 
of Macbeth. 

20. Explain the way in which Banquo’s fortunes are 
involved with those of Macbeth. 

21. Prove from the text that Lady Macbeth is pos- 
sessed of ‘‘demoniac firmness” only up to a certain 
point, also that she has no power of bearing the conse- 
quences of guilt. 

22. Prove from the text that Lady Macbeth’s woman- 
nature is always in evidence. Regarding her as a pro- 
duct of the times, does she seem unnaturally cruel, or 
the contrary? 

23. When did Macbeth first design the murder of 
Duncan? Prove. 

24. (1) Enumerate the important scenes of the drama. 
(2) Which is the most revolting? (8) What is the ar- 
tistic value of the Letter Scene, the Sleep-walking Scene, 
the Knocking at the Gate? (4) When must the letter 
have been written? 

25. (1) Describe jn detail the scene upon the heath. 
(2) What is the full significance of the words: “ Good 
sir, why do you start?” ? (8) Bring out the very unlike 
effect produced by the witches upon Macbeth and Ban- 


quo. 

26. Does Lady Macbeth really faint in the Discovery 
Scene, or does she only pretend to do so? 

27. (1) Describe the Incantation Scene. (2) Enumer- 
ate the responses of the apparitions and state exactly 
how each is fulfilled. (3) What purpose does the witches’ 
broth serve? 

28. (1) Describe the witches of the drama. (2) What 
do they symbolize? (3) What classical element enters 
into the poet's concep'ion of them? 

29. What are the two motifs of the drama? Collect 
the scenes under each head. 

30. What are the two great moral truths involved in 
the drama? 

31. Enumerate the most striking literary excellences 
of the drama. 

32. (1) How should the following lines be punctuated, 

** If we should fail 

We fail” ? 
(2) What is the basis of the metaphor in {the next 
line of the passage? 

33. What part does each of the following play in the 
plot development: Macduff, Fleance, Banquo, Siward, 
Malcolm? Identify each. 

34. (1) What is the function of a soliloquy? (2) 
Enumerate the soliloquies of the drama and state how 
each performs that function. (8) Give in your own 
words the points made by Macbeth in the “famous 
soliloquy.” (4) What conclusion does he reach ? 

35. (1) Explain Act IV. iii. 
of Act I. ? 

86. In the Banquet Scene why does not Macbeth pre- 
side at the table ? 

37. (1) Associate the line,‘ A little water clears us of this 


(2) What is the function 


deed,” with a line in the Sleep-walking Scene. (8) What 
thoughts are suggested by the epithet multitudinous in 
the passage, “ The multitudinous sea incarnadine” ? 

38. Bring out the suggestive contrast between Act 
I. v. 27-29 and I. vi. 1-11. 

39. Bring out the contrast between the death of 
Macbeth and that of young Siward. 

40. What effect does the announcement of Lady 
5 an death have upon the reader’s opinion of Mac- 

et 

41. (1) How had Macduff forfeited the good-will of 
Macbeth ? (2) Compare Shakespeare’s version with 
the original story. 

42. Shakespeare has given thruout his drama soften- 
ing touches of reflection—quote lines embodying some 
of these reflections. 

43. Give exact quotations descriptive of the castle ; 
the witches ; Duncan; the heath; Lady Macbeth. 

44, Assign to each of the following places the scenes 
of the drama enacted there: Forress, Inverness, Colmes- 
Kill, England, Dunsinane, Scone. 

45. What peculiar origin is assigned to Macbeth by 
ancient Scottish Chroniclers ? 

46. Describe the reaction which takes place in the 
feelings of Lady Macbeth after the murder of Duncan. 

47. “The development of a remakable character is 
often measured by its continual juxtaposition with an- 
other character,—the relation between the two being at 
first that of identity ”— How is this true in the case of 
Macbeth ? 

48. Cite passages proving that “ Macbeth has an eye 
to dramatic surroundings for his dark deeds.” 

49, What does the line, “* That twofold balls and treble 
scepters carry,” imply as to the approximate date of the 
composition of “‘ Macbeth” ? 

50. Comment on the use of the word nature in 

“T’ve drugged their possets, 
That death and nature do contend abeut them, 
Whether they live or die.” 


a 


School Sanitation. 


By Dr. CHARLES S. CAVERLY, President of the Vermont State 
Board of Education. 


(Continued from THE JouRNAL of Aug. 30.) 


It is becoming more and more necessary that school 
teachers, in the country districts especially, should be- 
come acquainted with the common defects and diseases 
of children. In many of the cities “school physicians” 
or “medical inspectors” are now regularly employed in 
examining pupils for chronic weaknesses or defects and 
for contagious disease. The result of these examina- 
tions in our cities has shown that the schools invariably 
contain defective or diseased children whose continu- 
ance in the school-room is not only disastrous to them 
but often dangerous to other pupils. In schools which 
can not have such medical inspection, it is necessary 
that the teachers should be on the lookout for disease 
among the children. The school teacher has facilities 
for detecting incipient disease which are superier to 
those which are posseseed even by parents. They may 
frequently detect disease when relatives, who are more 
constantly with the child and have little means of com- 
parison with other children would overlook it. Teach- 
ers should always communicate freely with parents 
upon the subject of the health of the children. When- 
ever they discover any signs of physical weekness or 
disease, it is their duty to notify the parents at once. 

The schools have been accused of causing diseares of 
the eye among the pupils. It is undoubtedly true that 
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more children than formerly do now, or should, wear 
glasses. The teacher will frequently observe children 
bending with their faces close to desks, books, or paper, 
unable to-see blackboard work distinctly, writing with a 
small, cramped hand, eyelids nearly closed when looking 
at distant objects, or complaining of headache after an 
hour or two of close study. A combination of such 
symptoms as these should be sufficient for the teacher 
to call the attention of the parents to the advisability 
of having the child’s eyes examined for some error of 
refraction. Such children should be advised, always, to 
consult a competent oculist. There may be, too, inflam- 
matory disease of the eye, the eyelids red, covered with 
discharge or perhaps dried crusts. These latter sym- 
toms may indicate a contagious opthalmia. Pupils who 
are suffering from eye defect should receive especial at- 
tention as regards the light that strikes their books and 
their distance from blackboard work. All pupils should 
be so ‘placed as to be able to see both their books and 
the blackboard with the least effort possible. 

Deafness is another common symptom in childhood 
and many pupils who are considered backward, or stu- 
pid, or inattentive, have no worse defect than deafness. 
The teacher should be watchful for this. If she deems 
necessary she may roughly test the hearing by blind- 
folding a patient and ascertaining how far from each 
ear the pupil can hear a watch tick. Ordinarily the 
pupil should hear a watch about an arm’s length ‘rom 
the ear. Transitory cases of deafness, as well as per- 
manent, are frequently caused in children by ordinary 
colds and by diseases of the throat and nose. Pupils 
that are discovered to be suffering from deafness should 
be given seats near the teacher. The parents, too, of 
such children and of any others who may have a dis- 
charge from the ears, should have their attention called 
to the defect. Early and proper treatment may save 
such a child a lifetime of mortification from this com- 
mon ailment. For the benefit of pupils who may be 
hard of hearing, as well as for other reasons, teachers 
should always speak distinctly and loud enough to be 
heard in all parts of the school. 

Some of the other chronic diseases which school- 
teachers will encounter among their pupils are spinal 
curvature, which may be aggravated by bad position of 
the body in studying, and by improper desks and seats, 
and which should be discovered early and treated prop- 
erly; hysteria, St. Vitus’ dance, and ordinary “ nervous- 
ness.” Such children if continued in the school-room 
should be guarded against ridicule or undue observa- 
tion by other children and the school studies and hours 
should be modified. Every school-teacher should re- 
member that, while she has a routine which the normal 
or average child is expected to follow, she must al- 
ways make exceptions in favor of those who are physic- 
ally or mentally defective. She will encounter chil- 
dren who are dull, stupid, backward or disorderly, and 
these peculiarities will often tax her patience and skill 
as a teacher. They are usually due to some physical 
defect, either inherited or acquired. Such pupils should 
be specially dealt with as far as school-room work is 
concerned. The success of the teacher is measured as 
much by the tact and judgment she shows in taking care 
of these exceptional cases,as in the proficiency with which 
the normal or average scholar completes his course. 

Besides these chronic ailments there is a class of dis- 
eases which are largely peculiar to childhood and are 
called “children’s diseases,” the nature of which and the 
prevention of which every school-teacher should under- 
stand, At the head of the list of these infectious and 
contagious diseases stands consumption. Tho not properly 
a child’s disease.it does occur among children of school 
age. Like all infectious diseases, it is a germ disease 
and is communicable from the sick to the well. By far 
the largest number of consumptives acquire the disease 
by inhaling dust which is laden with consumptive 
germs, Patients who have this disease, even in its be- 
ginning, expectorate more or less. The expectorated 
matter contains millions of small bacteria or germs 
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which are the essential causes of the disease. This ex- 
pectorated matter when allowed to stand in the air soon 
dries and the germs, still living, are carried irto the air 
with the dust. For the safety of other pupils, as well 
as for the sake of the one who has the disease, no child 
suffering from consumption should ever be allowed in 
the school-room. The same, of course, may be said with 
regard to the teacher. It is certainly to be hoped that 
no teacher knowing herself to have this disease would 
consent to teach school. Therefore, it is the duty of 
every teacher to make careful investigation of any case 
of chronic cough which she may notice in her school- 
room. Teachers should also look with suspicion on 
sore throats. Children with diphtheria, tonsilitis, and 
milder diseases of the throat are frequently able to be 
out and at school. All of these diseases are more or 
less contagious. Children’s throats are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to these infections. The teacher must be 
watchful for the flushed face, dry, hot skin, sore throats, 
and headaches. It is not too much to expect of every 
teacher that she should make daily and careful observa- 
tion with a view to detecting such symptoms. 

Every teacher can determine, with sufficient accur- 
acy, whether a pupil is feverish, and with a very little 
practice be able to examine their throats. She will be 
able to note undue redness, swollen tonsils, and white 
spots on the mucous membrane of the throat. Teach- 
ers satisfied that pupils have these symptoms should 
send them home with a note of explanation to the par- 
ents. If the teacher discovers a pupil coughing sud- 
denly, one that is usually free from cough, she should 
not trust implicitly to the theory of an ordinary cold, 
if measles or whooping-cough prevails in the town. 
Measles is a disease that is highly contagious during 
the preliminary stages before the eruption appears. 
One of the most noticeable symptoms at this time is the 
cough. A whole school-room may be exposed to measles 
before the child has any eruption on the skin. There- 
fore, when measles or whooping-cough prevail in the 
town, sudden cases of cough should be excluded from 
the school-room until all doubt asto the nature of the 
disease or the cough has been removed. The regula- 
tions of the state board of health require each health 
officer, when notified of the presence of any of these dis- 
eases, to report the same to the principal or teacher of 
every school where any member of the family attends 
as pupil or teacher. These regulations require furtker, 
‘Such principal or teacher shall forbid the attendance 
at school of any member of such family as pupil or 
teacher until notified by the health officer or attending 
physician in writing that all danger of infection of such 
diseases has ceased.” So teachers will observe this re- 
quirement and not allow any pupil suffering from there 
diseases to return to school until properly notified. 
The danger of readmitting pupils who have had diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, measles, or whooping-cough, too 
soon, is one of the commonest and greatest which our 
our schools run. These diseases frequentlyleave trouble 
with the throat, nose, eyes, or skin, which persists for 
weeks, and which can communicate the disease to other 
children. 

Just at this time the importance of vaccination is 
made very apparent by the unusual prevalence of small 
pox thruout the country. While the school teacher 
has no authority to insist upon her pupils being vaccin- 
ated, she may very properly urge upon them its neces- 
sity. In the light of modern knowledge and recent ex- 
perience, when performed under proper precautions it 
is entirely harmless in itself and an almost sure prever- 
tive of the disease. 

Children are peculiarly liable to derangements of the 
digestive organs. One of the chief requisites to healthy 
mental work is healthy digestion. Teachers may do 
something to guard their pupils against indiscriminate 
eating. Cold lunches in the school-room are unhealthy. 
No pupil, unless obliged by distance from home, should 
be permitted to bring such lunches, The eating of eandy, 
nuts, raisins. fruit, etc., should be forbidden at schoo). 
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The Primary School. 


With the Beginners. 
By GEORGIE F. Parsons, Boston. 


What a study for the teacher, and what refreshing 
pleasure to watch the efforts of the beginners, during 
their first days in school. 

Days that, to the little ones fresh from home or the 
kindergarten, are so full of responsibility and pleasure, 
bringing to each baby heart a new pride and joy. 
To see the tiny tots as they try so hard to sit or stand 


well, to keep the lines straight, or to walk “‘like sol- : 


diers,” and to note the genuine happiness which beams 
from every feature at the teacher’s word of praise or 
approval, when, after much persistent labor, a child has 
succeeded in making an acceptable word or letter, call- 
ing forth perhaps a “That is good, James,” is, in- 
deed, an inspiration. 

A frequent change of program is necessary, for vari- 
ety in work freshens the energies. The wise teacher 
will see to it that the attention of these little folks is 
not held too long at one kind of work. Better to 
shorten the lesson a few minutes, particularly towards 
the close of a session, when little eyes will wander, lit- 
tle feet will become restless, and thoughts stray from 
the subject at hand. Then how heartily will the chil- 
dren join in a motion-song, always a delight to the act- 
ive boy or girl, who thus refreshed, returns to his work 
with renewed vigor. 

In making our daily plan of work, care should be 
taken that studies requiring the closest application 
come earliest in the day, and that seat-work, as a writ- 
ing or drawing lesson, should be followed by an oral 
lesson or reading in which the pupils stand. 

Between each study it is well to have a song or some 
simple restful exercise. 

As a change from the usual physical exercises the 
children will enjoy imitating the motions of a farmer at 
work, hoeing, raking, sowing the seed, sawing, or the 
blacksmith, the shoemaker, the wood-chopper, the bell- 
ringer, and like active employments, sure to please the 
babies while bringing into play all the muscles. Above 
all we will not be chary of commending. 

How often “ Janet’s line is doing such good work,” 
or “The children in my last line are a lot of busy bees 
to-day,” will bring the idlers to orderly industry. 


sa 


The Possibilities of the Sand Table. 
By MABEL KIMBALL, Yuba City, California. 


Sand is the child’s delight, and to the primary teacher 
the sand table suggests one of the best means of train- 
ing the classes, beginning with the very first day in 
school. 

I keep in stock a supply of cardboard houses, blocks, 
spools, etc., and with these he can construct an imitation 
of his home. 

It is surprising with what interest and care the chil- 
dren will arrange the building and fences ana plant the 
leafy twigs which represent trees. How they hurry 
home at lunch to observe if their little plot on the table 
is like it. Then we take the street they live on, and 
later the town, thus developing their sense of distance 
and direction. 

A ranch may be represented, the house barn, wind- 
mill, and fields, and sometimes we fill one end of our 
table with earth and grow real grain. 

Their county can then be developed, the mountains 
being molded of the damp sand, and the rivers marked 
by blue paper. In this a simple map will have to be 
followed for a model. 

Productions, too, can be shown, by placing a tiny 
sack of flour, where mills abound, a pat of butter for the 
creameries, silver and gold paper, or scraps of zinc and 
tin for the mines. They gain a better and more endur- 
ing idea of the topographical, and productive divisions of 


a country by this actual representation, than by hours 
of study from a map and text. 

In giving the children a picture of distant lands the 
sand table may be made a great adjunct. Take Egypt, 
for example, which they perhaps think of asthe “blue 
place on the map,” or aspot of Cimerian darkness as it ap- 
peared to my childish imagination, from often hearing 
the expression “ as black as Egypt.” 

I first show them pictures of the country, and tell 
them the story of the pyramids, sphynx, of the Nile 
river, and how the waters come over the land to make 
things grow. ThenI give them sandpaper pyramids, 
clumps of palm trees, cut out and colored, a caravan of 
paper camels that will stand up ; and they make mea 
picture of Egypt, placing the pyramids, from the picture, 
and the camels, some starting for the long journey 
across the desert, some resting under the trees. To 
them the crude representation is real, an Egypt they 
will remember, not a name. Number work can also be 
developed pleasantly at the sand table. 

The children can set out an orchard, each one plant- 
ing 80 many rows with so many trees inarow. Then if 
so many trees do not live how many are left, and how 
many more shall we plant, etc, thru various combina- 
tions? Then perhaps, if the time permits we have a 
little talk on orchards, and the children tell how after they 
are planted they must be cultivated, sprayed, the fruit 
thinned, picked, and packed for the canneries or market. 

Often the children may be permitted to use the sand 
table without the teacher’s direction to exercise their 
ingenuity and keep them usefully employed. 

To the inventive teacher the sand table forms a 
source of invaluable help. 

PS 
First Days. 
[Editorialin Zhe Primary School for September.] 

What a pleasure it is to get back into the harness! 
Don’t you agree with me? Have you thought of all the 
blessings that are bound up with the work and possibili- 
ties of the school year? It is the most bracing kind of 
“ addition” I know of. To be sure, much depends on the 
point of view. But probably not one of us would take 
up the duties that lie before us if the rewards were not 
worth the effert. Let us count our mercies and be happy 
in the thought of them. 

So much depends on these first days. If this truth could 
only be realized in all its force by every teacher of little 
children. First impressions are powerful and enduring. 
And the reports that go home to parents in the first 
week of school go a long way toward fixing a teacher’s 
reputation. “How do you like your new teacher?” 
will be asked in thousands of homes. Let us hope that 
not one child will be justified in stating that, ‘Oh, she 
is cross.” If you are glad to get back to school work 
the children will know it, and the year will be well be- 
gun. If the teacher dees not enjoy school how can she 
expect her pupils to find pleasure in it. 

First days! How often we wish for them when they 
are gone. “If I could only begin anew” is the burden 
of many a sigh that might have been prevented if the 
first step had been fully considered before it was taken. 
Beginnings are too important to undertake without due 
preparation, —prayerful preparation: 

Strengthen me, O Lord, for the great work thou hast 
assigned to me. Itis thy work. Without thee I can- 
not succeed. Grant that thy children which thou hast 
placed in my care may be abundantly blessed and that 
not one of them may be lost because of anything that 
is lacking in me. Help thou me to conquer every pas- 
sion and every temperamental weakness and to strength- 
en whatever may enable me to bring the sunshine of 
joy into the young lives that are gathered around me 
day by day. “Make me beautiful within,” for the sake 
of thy little ones and those whose lives will be influenced 


by them. 
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A-Field with Third Grade Children. 
By ELEANOR M. JOLLI£, Rhode Island. 


It was one of those perfect days which come to us in 
October, when the earth is all gold and crimson from the 
showers of falling leaves, when there might have been 
seen, going merrily away from a certain schoolhouse, 
a group of children and their teacher. 

I glanced at my watch. Surely, it is too early to 
close school for the day. Curiosity getting the better 
of me [ hurried to catch the little procession. 


“We are going for a field lesson,” smiled the teacher. . 


“Certainly, you may come with us if you care to. We 
will be glad to have you, won't we, children? And so I 
found myself taken into the heart of, and adopted by 
this little school family. 

What good fairy guided my feet to that group? I 
could have laughed with delight. At last I was to see 
that which is so often commended but that which is so 
seldom seen, a field lesson. Why is it, I wonder that 
field lessons are not more often given? Is it because 
teachers do not know just what to do? 

“We are going to have our geography and drawing 
lessons out of doors to-day. We have been saving time 
for them. We have taken away, every day this week, a 
few minutes from the geography and drawing, and given 
the extra time to other subjects. Now we don’t feel 
that we are taking time from the other subjects,” she 
explained. “‘ You see we have brought some material 
with us.” While Miss A. called the attention of her 
pupils now to a bird hovering over its nest, now to the 
tiny picture made by a group of toadstools ; or now to 
a frisky squirrel who stops to chatter to us, I have time 
to notice what the children are carrying. 

Each child has a slate painted blue upon one side and 
a small tin box. Whatare these for? We will tell you 
later. It’s asecret just now. 

And now we have reached the top of the long hill, up 
which we have been climbing, and have seated ourselves 
upon the grass and we are drinking in the scene which 
lies before us. 

“While we are resting we will read those little poems 
and stories which we have been so patiently keeping. 
Vera, you have a little poem for us about October, by 
Helen Hunt Jackson. Read it to us.” Ned reads a 
squirrel story. Tom has chosen the “ Anxious Leaf,” 
while Jessie has selected “ The Maple Tree and the Vio- 
let.” “‘Time is up,” said the teacher. ‘“‘ Now for geog- 
raphy.” Forty slates are placed upon the laps, blue 
sides up. Open came the forty tin boxes and look, in 
each box is a handful of sand just damp enough to make 
one long to work withit. “These are our little indi- 
vidual sand tables,” said Miss A. for my benefit. ‘‘ John 
painted the slatesfor me. He helps me so much about 
such things. Heis my right hand man,” and she pats 
John fondly on the shoulder, while his freckled face 
grows red with delight. 

“Look, children, down the hill and take a good, long 
look. Shut your eyes and remember. Tell me, Teddy.” 
And Teddy enumerates, “A pond, rocks, trees, sky, 
hills, an island, a cape, a peninsula, an isthmus, and 
little bay.” “Good, you have seen a great deal. Who 
has seen other things? We will model this little 
pond with its island and peninsula, etc. Ten minutes 
for you to do it in.” How fast the little fingers work ! 
“T don’t think I shall look at your ponds until they are 
finished. But I shall want to know how you are getting 
on. I know what I will do. When I say ‘Nettie,’ 
Nettie will give me the definition of whatever form of 
land or water she is working upon. ThenI shall know, 
without looking, what she is doing.” 

Ah! a wise teacher is she who is able to see how 
valuable a definition is when it is attached to the object 
itself. Miss A. works skilfully and gets definitions of 
the forms of land and water which are being modeled. 
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“Time is up and I must look now. How well you 
have done, children. Minnie has surprised me. She 
has put little branches to show the trees, and has 
covered the parts of her sand with grass where they 
ought to be green. I am sure if you were toleave them 
here to-night we would find footprints of fairies on 
them in the morning. Put the sand away. Now the 
black side of the slate up. Let’s make some pictures 
to carry away. Here is some colored chalk. Do you 
see that beautiful maple tree over on the peninsula ? 
We will draw and color it. First the trunk and branches. 
Notice the shape. Draw the branches carefully. No- 
tice where they are largest. . Use the brown chalk. Be 
careful about the direction of the branches.” A satis- 
fied “‘ah” shows that Miss A. is pleased with results. 


“Now notice the color of the foliage and the shape 
that it gives to the tree. What colors do you see? Is 
there anything more beautiful than a maple tree in 
autumn?” Tap-tap, sound the crayons as the patches 
of yellow, green, and crimson appear on the slates. 
Happy tree to be so honored and to have made happy 
forty children. ‘‘ We’ll take these home and put them 
along the blackboard in our school-room, and to-morrow 
we'll keep school in a maple grove, won’t we?” “Just 
like an Arbor day inautumn,”saysJohn. True enough, 
little lad, thought I, for with a teacher who has spring 
time in her heart you have spring all the year thru. 


SH 
Leaf-Collecting. 


Teachers who have attempted to make collections of 
leaves, and found them unsatisfactory, owing to the dif- 
ficulty in pressing them, and their brittleness when 
pressed, will find the following an excellent method: 

Procure from a photographer a frame about five by 
eight inches in area, and blue print paper of a corre- 
sponding size. See that your leaves are in perfect con- 
dition, as every defect will show in the print. With 
many oaks, especially the white oaks, three or four differ- 
ent shapes of leaves are to be found on the same tree, 
so your specimen must be a typical one. 

Place in the frame with the under surface of the leaf 
against the exposed side of the paper, and place in full 
sunlight till printed. The length of time will depend 
upon the strength of sunlight. At noon, at this time 
of the year, it will take from one-half to three-quarters 
of an hour. After removing from the frame keep the 
prints in a dark closet, as exposure to light causes 
them to fade. They are finished by washing in a clean 
basin or pan under running water for three minutes, 
drying between blotters. A white picture, showing 
the perfect outline of the leaf, and often the veins, 
will then come out in strong relief against a blue back- 
ground. RACHEL COHEN. 

Baltimore. 
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Leaders in the Primary School Field. I. 


Sarah C. Brooks. 

Among the leaders in the American primary school 
field there is probably no one whom teachers of the coun- 
try do so much delight to honor as Miss Sarah C. Brooks 
who has been for quite a number of years identified as 
supervisor with the school system of St. Paul, Minn. She 
has rendered incalculable service to the cause of public 

















Sarah C, Brooks, St, Paul, Minn. 


education by her quiet and unassuming, but determined 
and clear-sighted efforts. Her heart has accomplished 
almost as much as her intellect in promoting the de- 
velopment of the teachers associated with her. Her 
sympathetic interest in each teacher has brought to 
light many instances of latent educational talent. The 
children of St. Paul will never know how great a debt 
they owe to her. 

Miss Brooks comes of sturdy American pioneer stock. 
Her parents were both Kentuckians whose ancestors 
followed Boone’s trail across the Alleghanies from Vir- 
ginia. At the time of her birth, in 1856, they were liv- 
ing in Missouri. Hence she was set downin the midst of 
the ferment of ante-bellum days and the Kansas strug- 
gle. One of her brothers fell fighting for the Confeder- 
acy and one was killed in the state militia that helped 
hold Missouri to the Union, while the surging of the strife 
laid waste the little property accumulated by her father. 

Miss Brooks began teaching in the country schools 
and thus earned the means of paying her way thru the 
Northern I[llinois normal. She spent two years at this 
famous institution, one under the presidency of Dr. 
Richard Edwards and another under Dr. E. C. Hewett. 
Miss Brooks then taught four years at De Kalb, Ill., 
and the practical recognition by the citizens of the qual- 
ity of her work brought her a raise of salary every 


year until it reached the maximum ever paid in that town- 

In December, 1884, Miss Brooks was invited to St. 
Paul as assistant principal in one of the ward schools 
and rose successively to the positions of model teacher 
in the city teachers’ training school, and then to super- 
visor of primary work. Mr. C. B. Gilbert was then sup- 
erintendent of the city schools. When the kinder- 
gartens were incorporated into the public school system 
these were also put under her charge, and later the 
fourth year grade was added. 

Miss Brooks began to do institute work in 1883 and 
such was her success in this field from the start that 
she found it impossible to meet more than a small frac- 
tion of the calls that came to her. She has taught 
teachers in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Ohio, 
Michigan,and New York. Three summers at Chautauqua 
brought a request fora fourth which was refused because 
she thought it unwise, as she informed the authorities, 
to “take root and vegetate in one place when there 
were greater opportunities for doing good elsewhere.” 

Miss Brooks has ever worked in this spirit, a passion 
for constant progress, ever alert, not for the largest 
salary, but for the largest opportunity for service and 
growth in power. St. Paul has been blessed by her work 
for many years, because of her true teacher’s attitude. 
There have been many opportunities of better pay and 
other material advantages, but she has thought best to 
continue at her present post. Last year she was in- 
vited to the Emmons Blaine institute, recently incorpor- 
ated into Chicago university. The primary supervisor- 
ship, of Newark, N. J., later held by Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris, another prominent leader in the public school 
field, might also have been hers if she had wanted to 
change places. If she had not the fortune of being a 
woman she might be district superintendent in New 
York city. When, several years ago, the consolidation 
took place which resulted in the “Greater New York,” 
she was invited to become a candidate for the office of 
assistant superintendent in Manhattan-Bronx. Later, 
however, the school committee decided that only men 
should be appointed. 

Miss Brooks has been an active member of the N. E. 
A. since its session in Topeka, and has served as presi- 
dent of the elementary section. In Minnesota she has 
been an influential factor from the beginning of her St. 
Paul career. The State Teachers’ Association has elect- 
ed her to various offices and has had the benefit of her 
counsel and labors for many years. 

One other important line in which Miss Brooks has 
accomplished much for the development of the educa- 
tional spirit of St. Paul, has been the organization and 
keeping alive of mothers’ clubs. These clubs have been 
addressed by her, frequently two or three times a month 
during the school year. 

The city whose children are particularly blessed by 
her influence and labors is proud of its primary schools. 
Does St. Paul realize how much it is indebted for this 
to Miss Brooks? Let us hope that it does. 





Work in Clay by First Primary Children in the Riverside Indian School, Anadarko, Okla. 
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Socialization of the Common School. 


Each year brings us nearer to the realization of the 
school community ideal. And the principal agency by 
which society is being put into possession of itis the 
common school itself. This institution by the very na- 
ture of its origin suggests and involves co-operation on 
the part of parents, the one great thing teachers 
ought to preserve and promote by every means within 
human power. Parents’ meetings are a necessity, for, 
after ali, the fundamental responsibility for the bringing 
up of children rests with the parents. When parental 
co-operation is neglected the school cannot realize its 
full purpose, whatever its reputation may be. Live 
parents’ meetings aid the development of the social pos- 
sibilities of the school. They will gradually transform 
the school into a general culture center and will open it 
for every rational social purpose in which the towns- 
people can unite. Lectures, lyceums, art exhibits, con- 
certs, and wholesome entertainments of every kind are 
already being provided in many schools of the present 
day. Before long there will be meeting-rooms for so- 
cial gatherings. A more remote step will be the estab- 
lishment of the charity work of the people ona new 
- sounder co-operative basis than it has ever had be- 

ore. 

But even when the parents are not yet aware of the 
fact that the schools belong to them and that it is their 
rightful privilege and duty to make the best of its cul- 
tural and social potentialities, or when an un-American 
officialism shuis out parental co-operation, the way is 
being paved for the school community of the future by 
the very character and effect of the daily gathering of 
children for instruction. The mere coming together of 
young people from all sorts of homes for purposes of 
doing things together affords a training in democracy 
that goes far toward inaugurating the organized school 
community. 

It is evident that as the social functions of the school 
expand and increase there must be organization to 
shoulder responsibilities and preserve order. And the 
outcome will be the re-organization of civic society in 
common school communities, social units each with a 
common school asits center. This new order will be 
found immeasurably more effective and simple than our 
present complicated and wasteful systems, and cannot 
but appeal to the good, practical sense of our people as 
at least worthy of a fair trial. The plan is feasible and 
replete with new potentialities of social amelioration. 

In the working out of the new ambitions there are 
bound to be mistakes, but these will not affect the move- 
ment as a whole. Thus, some may doubt the wisdom of 
the roof-garden concerts tried this summer for the first 
time, and with the most laudable intentions, in New 
York city. The doing of things for the people, instead 
of placing within their reach increased opportunities for 
doing for themselves, implies almost always a loss of 
energy. And there is no doubt that good can be ac- 
complished by regulating one’s public-spirited actions by 
the idea expressed by William Jennings Bryan in an ad- 
dress to the Boston newsboys a few weeks since, when 
he said that ‘‘ The happiness we get in life we get out of 
what we do for others, and not out of what is done for 
us.” However, the New York city experiment. has 
been a blessing to many hundreds of people, and all 
friends of humanity ought to be thankful for that. The 
roof concerts were really enjoyed. 

The trouble the dancing on Saturday nights in school- 
houses has caused in one of the counties of Kansas ap- 
pears to afford some comfort to the opponents of school 
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socialization, but it will merely emphasize the importance 
of tact and common sense in the introduction of un- 
scholastic features. There must be nothing that will 
give offence. Time will supply the necessary experience 
for carrying on the new endeavor in the right spirit and 
with the proper caution. 

we 


The Philippine Troubles. 


The educational situation in the Philippines is in 
many respects very disheartening. Aside from the 
just complaints of teachers previously mentioned in 
these pages, and which are due mainly to disappoint- 
ments, there is the deplorable rupture between Dr. 
Moses and Dr. Atkinson, caused by a most ridiculous 
division of authority. 

Hon. Bernard Moses is a member of the Philippine 
commission and secretary of the department of instruc- 
tion, a position which, under the Phiiippine act approved 
July first, is filled by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Even the best friends 
of Commissioner Moses do not consider him competent 
to manage the constructive work necessary in building 
up the common school system of the archipelago. Nor 
was it intended that this should be his work. Dr. At- 
kinson, the general superintendent of public instruction 
in the Philippines, was specifically charged with the 
herculean task of organizing public instruction. There 
was no need of any interference by Dr. Moses, tho 
no doubt Dr. Atkinson, inexperienced as he was, 
made mistakes, some of them more or less serious. 
What has given most offence is that Dr. Moses, imme- 
diately after the departure last May of Dr. Atkinson 
for purposes of recuperation of health and strength, 
issued orders which in effect were subversions of the 
latter’s policy and plans. The most serious blow was 
the legal requirement of a minimum average attendance 
of twenty-five in the night schools. This has resulted 
in demoralizing these echools thruout the archipelago. 

Commissioner Moses’ critics say that he is jealous of 
Dr. Atkinson’s laurels. Some of his friends believe that 
the climate has affected his mind; others that he is too 
old to cope with the situation. Noone attempts to hon- 
estly defend his course. ‘Official courtesy” has kept 
his brother commissioners from taking action. But itis 
confidently believed that Governor Taft will readjust 
matters at an early day, if he has not already done so, 
when these words are read. The approaching fall cam- 
paign in this country will no doubt find many anti gov- 
ernmental texts in the unfortunate state of affairs in the 
Philippines. 

It is absolutely necessary that the duties and preroga- 
tives of Mr. Moses should be clearly defined and the lim- 
itations enforced. The uncalled for interference with 
Superintendent Atkinson has worked enough mischief 
already. Lack of so valuable an experience, as, for in- 
stance, Supt. Mason S. Stone, of Manila, possessed, has, 
no doubt, prevented the course of the general superin- 
tendent from being so uniformly wise as to be absolutely 
above criticism. Nevertheless, on the whole, the work 
has been a success. Dr. Atkinson is a large, broad- 
minded, manly man, pure in purpose, generous in spirit, 
and wholly incapable of mean methods. He is unsuspi- 
cious and honest, endures much without resentment, and 
is constantly and faithfully seeking only the best of the 
educational system. 

we 


School Correspondence. 


The schools of Watertown, Mass., desire to plan an 
exchange of letters with schools in different sections of 
the country. They want especially to get into touch 
with schools located in mining, stock-raising, and cot- 
ton-growing regions; with the Pacific coast and the 
South ; with the Philippines and Alaska ; with schools 
in sections remote from New England, interesting from 
industrial, geographical, or historical points of view. 
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They expect to exchange specimens and pictures for 
school museums, Watertown is near the Atlantic 
coast ; a suburb of Boston, in the center of a historic 
region. Superintendents and others interested in this 
plan for school correspondence are invited to communi- 
cate with Supt. Frank R. Page, Watertown, Mass. 
SN 

Dr. J. B. Zubiaur, member of the national board of 
education of Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, who 
had charge of the educational exhibits of that country 














at the Buffalo exposition, has been devoting several 
months to a close investigation and study of the Amer- 
ican educational system, upon which he will repor« to 
his government on his return next winter. He is one 
of the foremost educational leaders in South America, 
and has contributed many valuable articles and books to 
the pedagogical literature published in the Spanish lan- 
guage. He was for several years inspector of high schools, 
and previously rector of the national college at Uruguay. 
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For many years the French system of education has 
been used in Argentina, but Dr. Zubiaur says that after 
his return there will be great changes. In 1889 and 
1890, he spent some time in Europe examining into its 
systems, and from them introduced manual training in 
the schools. Previous to 1892 girls were excluded from 
the high schools, but since that date the same courses 
have been open to both sexes. So eager is the Republic 
to advance its educational standard that it has sent 
thirty-two young men to the universities of this country 
to prepare for scholastic work in their own land. 

In Argentina the university instruction is given in 
four schools of engineering, four of law and social sci- 
ences, three of medicine and pharmacy, and in other 
schools of sciences, letters, mines, and agriculture. 
There are sixteen national colleges and fifteen normal 
schools. Public instruction is highly concentrated and 
there is considerable scope given to the educational 
authorities for instituting improvements. The results 
of Dr. Zubiaur’s studies can thus be made to tell in a 
comparatively short time for the benefit of the children 
of the Argentine Republic. 


Educational Meetings. 


Sept. 20, 10:30 a. Mam—New York Educational Council, Law 
room No. 1, New York university. Subject: “ Literature in 
the Grades.” Fresident : Supt. W. M. Swingle, of Orange. 

Oct. 15-17. —Joiné meeting of the New York Council of 
School Superintendents and Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association. 

Oct. 17.—Essex County Teachers’ Convention, at Peabody, 
Mass. 

, Oct. 23-25.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction at Provi- 
ence. 

Oct. 23-25.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, at Bel- 
lows Falls. 





We call attention once more to a mistake made in an adver- 
tisement appearing on page 184 of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
September 6. The list of books announced over the name of 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. were those of the Globe Sehool Book 
Co. The textis doubly misleading, as it refers to Scudder's 
English Literature, the author of which is not, however, the 
Horace E. Seudder, whose many popular books are published by 
Houghton, Miffiin, & Co.,and who was editor of the AMantzc 
Monthly, and also edited a large number of books by the same 
firm. 




















Mat 


State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis.—A Cornerof the Grounds. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


City School Tendencies. 


An article on “The Cost of Public 
Schools in American Cities,” by Eugene 
Parsons in the August World ef To-Day 
contains a number ot interesting facts be- 
sides the statistics of cost. 

In Chicago the number of pupils to a 
teacher has decreased since 1881 from 46 
to 34.5. 

In Cincinnati since 1892 there has been 
a falling off of 13 per cent.in the school 
attendance of children of school age. 

New York leads all other cities in ex- 
penditures for night schools. 

The largest items in school expenses 
are for new building sites and salaries. 
The cost of school buildings has been con- 
siderably increased by the demand tor an 
improved style of architecture and better 
furnishings. Beauty and taste as well as 
convenience are now recognized as neces- 
sary factors. 

Since 1898 a tendency has appeared to 
spend less money on special studies. The 
salaries of the directors of drawing, 
French, German, music, and physical 
training in Boston are $3,000 a year, as 
much or more than the masters of the 
grammar schools, while the salaries of as 
sistants in these specialties rank with those 
of first assistants in primary and grammar 
schools. 

The rapid growth of city schools is of 
course a corollary of the tendency of the 
population to center in cities, and may be 
expected to continue as long as the present 
industrial conditions remain unchanged. 


Technology Abroad. 


Two of the instructors of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology were 
sent abroad during the past year to inves- 
tigate methods and equipment in foreign 
technical schools. Prof. William L. Pufter 
studied the electrical laboratories, and 
Prof. E. F. Miller the steam, hydraulic, and 
testing laboratories. After visiting the 
most important institutions in Great 
Britain and on the continent they formu. 
lated a very interesting report. 


The technical schools in England were 
found to have but little laboratory equip- 
ment, and many have not kept pace with 
the times. The new school at Manches- 
ter .under Professor Nicolson, formerly 
of McGill university is nearest to the 
American schools, with good laboratories 
for testing and research work of a high 
order. Trade schools are common in Eng- 
land, and well attended, some offering ad- 
vanced courses ot study. 

The German schools for the most part 
are well equipped. The testing labora- 
tory at Charlottenburg is probably the 
finest in the world and is also used by the 
government. It was here that the sul- 
pburous-anhydride engine was planned 
and tested; and from results already ac- 
complished it would seem that this type 
of engine wiil prove more efficient than 
the steam engine. An advanced degree 
of doctor of engineering is granted to post- 
graduate students. The laboratory at 
Dresden is in many respects equal to this 
at Charlottenburg. Many other schools 
in Germany compare favorably with the 
best American schools. 

At Zurich, Switzerland, there is an ex- 
cellent steam and gas laboratory. The 
general plan of all these schools, and the 
methods of instruction seem to be based 
on our institutes of technology. 


Young Men Teachers Wanted. 


Miss Julia Holmes Smith, in the P2/- 
grim for September, emphasizes the need 
of more young men teachers of the robust, 
athletic, manly type, as an object lesson to 
pupils, an incentive to the cultivation of 
physical strength as well as intellectual. 


Women in European Universities. 


Reaction against women in the univer- 
sities has made its appearance in Ger- 
many. The enroliment of women has de- 
creased from 1,200 during the last winter 
semester to 887 during the summer term. 
One of the Prussian universities has taken 
official action on the subject. Leipzig, 
Halle, Munich, and other universities have 
also made the conditions of attendance 
for women more difficult, and it is improb- 
able that any other German state will for 
the present at least follow the example of 
Baden, which has opened its two territor- 
ial universities, Heidelberg and Freiburg, 
to both sexes on perfect equality. All of 
the twenty-one German universities have 
women enrolled, except Miinster, Greits- 
wald, and Rostock, the attendance ranging 
from twoin Tiibingen to 370in Berlin. The 
case is differentin Finland where Helsing- 
fors has been admitting women ever since 
1870. Recently the new rector of this school, 
Dr. Edward Hijeld, delivered an address in 
which he gave a summary of the Helsing- 
fors experiment. The total attendance of 
women at this school, where for a dozen 
years they have enjoyed full university 
rights and privileges has been 749, and the 
average term attendance is now about 120. 
It appears that the percentage of women 
who take final examinations is consider- 
ably smaller than that of the men, the ratio 
being twelve per cent.of the former to 
forty of thelatter. It has been the general 
experience of the Helsingfors teachers that 
while the women start out with great zeal 
and are at least equally successful with the 
men the latter evince a greater degree of 
perseverance, while a large proportion of 
the women drop out before completing a 
regular course. Hijeld states that none of 
the dangers and evil results that were en- 
tertained when the university was opened 
to women has been realized, but that the 
general cffect on the male students has 
been good. A number of the professors 
are, however, of the conviction that women 
have not the ability of men to master and 
to utilize fully large masses of scientific 
material. There is no intention, however, 
of the Helsingfors university te abridge 
the privilege of women students. 


Commercial Schools in Japan. 


There are in Japan twenty-seven com- 
mercial public schools, and a higher com- 
mercial college at Tokio. These schools 
are divided into three grades, (1) Elemen- 
tary ; (2) ordinary, and (3) the higher com- 
mercial college. Japanese and foreign 
instructors are engaged, the latter to teach 
the languages and commercial subjects of 
their respective countries. 

The course extends over six years, in- 
cluding two in the post-graduate depart- 
ment, and from the ranks of those who 
take the full course the consular positions 
are filled. Not only are the theoretical 
subjects taught, but law, commercial, 
marine, and international, banking, rail 
ways, shipping, and insurance, and the 
commercial pessibilities and values of 
other countries. 


Educational Progress in the South. 


An editorial inthe Memphis Scimitar 
says: “The training of teachers will be 
one of the hardest undertakings in the 
South yet awhile. There is too much ef a 
tendency on the part of parents to encour- 
age their daughters to begin life as teach- 
ers as soon as they are graduated from the 
country schools, with no further prepara- 
tion. However, summer institutes and 
normals are moderating this in some de- 
gree 

“Summer normals and institutes are 
rapidly conti their helpfulness in build- 
ing up the profession of teaching. Where 
a few years ago the vacation time was 
given over entirely to recreation and indo- 


lence, it is now fairly divided between a 
preparation for better work in the next 
year and a temporary freedom from care 
and worry. 

‘Almost every important college has its 
summer school for teachers, and each 
year marks an increased attendance. The 
entertainment feature at such meetings 
is being eliminated, and the people who 
attend go for the purpose of improve- 
ment.” 


State Supt. Whitney, of Mississippi, is 
credited with having inspired much of the 
growing sentiment of his state in favor of 
longer school terms. He devoted his va- 
cation this year to a tour of the various 
counties, met and expounded to the peo- 
ple the advantage of education for their 
children, and planted in them the desire 
for a longer school term and improvement 
of methods. Thanks to this propaganda 
it is no longer necessary to plead with the 
people to raise money for full school term; 
the people demand that they be taxed and 
that they be furnished full measure of ed- 
ucational opportunities. 


Texas Items. 


During the fiscal year, ending August 
31, the state board ot education purchased, 
as an investment for the permanent school 
fund, bonds of different kinds aggregat- 
ing $2,074,000. 


Miss Minnie Marsh, teacher of Ameri- 
can and English literature in the North 
Texas Normal college, has resigned. 


The State Agricultural and Mechanical 
college at Bryaa opened on September Io, 
with an enrollment of four hundred stu- 
dents. Professor David F. Houston, late 
of the State university, is the president. 
President Houston enjoys the distinction 
of having been elected to this position 
without making application therefor and 
without his knowledge. 

For several years Houston has been be- 
hind in the payment of her teachers. A 
year ago, when the reform city adminis- 
tration went into office, a wealthy public- 
spirited citizen, Mr. John H. Kirby, offered 
to lend the city money, without interest, 
to pay back salaries of teachers. and, at 
the same time, asked that the books of the 
school board be examined. Experts were 
appointed to do this work, but when the 
books were called for it was found that 
several of them had been removed and 
could not be found. The warrant for the 
arrest of the secretary of the board is the 
outcome of the investigation. 

Many thousands of dollars of warrants 
against the school funds are under suspi- 
cion. Just how many are spurious no one 
can tell. 


J. T. Baker, of Beardstown, Illinois, has 
been elected in the chair of science and 
history inthe Temple high school. His 
predecessor, Prof. P. T. Miller, resigned 
to accept a position in the State university 
at Austin. 


North Carolina Rallies. 


The campaign for better rural schools 
in North Carolina continues unabated. 
Secretary E. C. Brooks, of the educational 
board, has sent a circular letter to -the 
county papers on the growing sentiment 
in favor of consolidation and local taxa- 
tion. Supt.J.T. Alderman has canvassed 
bis county (Almance), stirring up the peo- 
ple and securing subscriptions to supple- 
ment wd poo school funds. The people 
responded with generous contributions. 


A rally for educational progress in the 
rural schools of Guilford was held recently 
at Jamestown, attended by everybody in 
the community. Major Ragland pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by Messrs. 
McIver, A. M. Scales, R. D. Douglass, 
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Superintendent. Wharton, W. T. Whit- 
sett, and Dr. L. W. Crawford. 


In addition to the several thousand dol- 
lars raised in Guilford last spring to sup- 
plement the public school fund, Hon. John 
L. King, secretary of the North Carolina 
Fair Association, proposes to give one- 
fourth of the gate receipts of Tuesday, 
October —,to the public schools. Mr. 
King is a native of characteristic Guilford 
county public spirit. 

The closing days of the teachers’ insti- 
tute at Carthage were full of enthusiasm. 
The teachers pledged themselves to a 
greater interest in all school affairs. A 


There are 249,527 school-houses, dormi- 
tories and other. buildings in the United 
States devoted to education, and they are 
valued at $524,689,255. There are 415,660 
teachers, twice as many women as men; 
and the states spent $197,281,603 to edu- 
cate their children, or $2.67 per capita of 
population. . 


In Michigan and Wisconsin the school 
children acquire practical instruction con 
cerning forests and lumbering. Trees are 
classified by value of the gum and bark, 
timber by its value in building, and lum- 
ber by its mechanical value for making 
furniture, wagons, tools, and implements, 
before any attempts are made at scientific 
classification. 
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vigorous campaign for better school- 
houses, local taxation, and higher attain- 
ments among the teachers will be carried 
on this fall. In Durham county Superin- 
tendent Massey says there has been an in- 
crease of one week in the average length 
of the white school term over last year. 
Every white school in the county has a 
library, the total number of books being 
4,733. The board of education has de- 
cided to establish a central graded or high 
school in each district; one of these has 
already been established in Mangum town- 
ship. The people of Lucama, Wilson 
— raised $1,0c9 for a new public 
school building. 


Here and There. 


completed as evidence of the material 
benefit accomplished during his incum 
bency. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A penalty of $520, 
at the rate of twenty dollars a day, was 
imposed by the beard of education com- 
mittee on Contractor Pierson for delay in 
finishing the McKinley school building, 
— Edmunds sustaining its right to 

0 so. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—A chair of house- 
hold economics has been endowed at 
Downer college for women; anda loan 
fund has been established thru individual 
generosity from which any girl desiring to 
take up the study of household economics 


» 
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High School, Berkeley, Cal. 
Fitted with Cabot’s “ Deafening Quilt.” 


BELFAST, IRELAND.—At a_ sectional 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science recently held 
here, many complimentary references to 
the United States were made. Prof. H. 
E. Armstrong of the educational depart: 
ment made a strong plea for the injection 
of some American life and energy into the 
British educational system, at the same 
time lamenting the terrible absence of 
organization and discipline in the home 
system. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It is probable 
that early next year the secretary of agri- 
culture, James Wilson, will resign from 
the cabinet to accept the presidency of the 
lowa Agricultural college. The position 
has been offered him, and the vacancy will 
be left open till he accepts. 

Mr. Wilson was for six years before en- 
tering the cabinet of President McKinley 
a director at the experiment station and 
professor of the above college. But the 
secretary feels an especial interest before 
resigning in seeing the projects he has 
put under way favorably established or 


may draw, returning the money, without 
interest, when able todo so. There area 
number of students now drawing on the 
fund. 


The Utah State Federation is planning 
to erect a school of domestic science, and 
to include lessons in sewing and dress- 
making. The projected school will ac- 
commodate 300 students and cost $30,000. 


WAuSAU, Wis.—Supt. Carl Mathir is 
the Democratic candidate for the office of 
state superintendent. He is one of the 
strongest public school men in the state. 


FRESNO, CAL-—A four year old firebug 
has been discovered who has deliberately 
set fire to three places in the town, piling 
straw and shavings against the buildings 
toinsure success. He said he liked to see 
the fire engines run. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Mr. J. H. 
Fuller, a graduate of Yale, will take 
charge of the department of Greek in 
Rutgers Preparatory school, and Miss 
Ella Marsden, a graduate of New York 
state normal school, will be in charge of 
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Wentworth county had a two weeks’ in- 
stitute at which ex-Governor T. J. Jarvis 
was one of the speakers. Altho well- 
advanced in years, with his face turned 
to the setting sun, he had come two bun- 
dred and fifty miles to address the people 
of this county on education. His parting 
injunction left a deep impression upon his 
audience. He urged that the people should 
keep their churches and school-houses 
open. “Do this and the future will be all 
glorious—neglect it and we go back to 
barbarism.” 

Rockingham was the first county in the 
state to inaugurate the county educational 
rally movement. 


the annex. The physical department will 
remain under the charge of Professor 
Wright. 


Miss R. O. Kanyevsky, a Jewess, is the 
first woman to take adegree at the Ecole 
des Ponts et Chaussees in Paris. After 
reading mathematics for one year at the 
Sorbonne she brilliantly passed the en- 
trance examination to the above school of 
engineers at the age of twenty-five. She 
will soon pass another examination with a 
view to obtaining a post on one of the 
Russian railroads. 


It is reported that Dr. Jacques Loeb pro- 
fessor of physiology at the University of 
Chicago, whose late investigations into 
the chemistry of life have brought him into 
prominence, will accept a chair at Berke- 
ley, Cal. 


Prof. George T. Patten has been elected 
to the new chair of moral philosophy at 
Princeton university. Walter A. Wyckoff, 
of the economic department will during 
the next year study the social and labor 
conditions of Colorado. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—An edict has 
gone forth from the board of education 
that hereafter no married women shall be 
employed as teachers. The board says 
that a married woman’s duty is at home, 
and that either home or school or both 
— suffer by her engagement in school 
work. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo.—Prof. B. F. 
Allen, formerly vice-president, was unani- 
mously elected president of Lincoln insti- 
tute, one of the oldest and best equipped 
schools in the country for the education of 
negroes. Professor Allen taught in the 
department of English in Atlanta univer- 
sity and the past year was professor of 
English and pedagogy in the George State 
Industrial college at Savannah, Georgia. 
School opened September 1 and the en- 
rollment the first day was the largest in 
the history of the school. Nine states are 
represented in the student body. 


DRESDEN, TENN.—The new training 
school is almost completed, and will soon 
be opened for work. 


OxForD, Miss.—The Woman’s College 
has opened with over I25 pupils. Many 
new ones are yet to come. The school 
this year will be under the management of 
“= W. M. McIntosh, formerly of Gren- 
ville. 


JoHNSeN City, TENN.—Several of the 
leading colored citizens have inaugurated 
a movement to establish a negro industrial 
school, patterned after the Tuskegee (Ala.) 
institute. 


Fort WortTH, TEXAS.—The Fort 
Worth Kindergarten Association with a 
membership of sixty-five, has had a very 
successful term. The funds for the work 
are obtained from subscriptions, donations, 
membership dues, and entertainments; and 
for the work of the past ten months the 
association has paid for all expenses $2,- 
232. There are two free and two co-oper- 
ative schools. in the former of which the 
graduating class of the Fort Worth Kin_ 


The joint meeting of the New York Council of School Superintendents and of the Massachusetts Superintendents’ Assoc’- 
ation will be held in Albany, N. Y., Wednesday evening, October 15, Thursday, October 16, morning, after- 
noon, and evening, and Friday morning, October 17. 
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dergarten training school assist. The 
association is now in affiliation with the 
Chicago Kindergarten college. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa.—At the Lee Park 
school in Hanover township, the principal, 
James W. Pate, was told that unless four 
boys in the school whose fathers were at 
work in the mines were expelled the entire 
school would strike. The master said he 
could not send the four boys away. So 
they “struck” with a whoop, and rushed 
off like a troop of young Indians. Only 
thirty-one remained in the entire school 
building, and the master dismissed these 
at 11 o’clock. 


CARTHAGE, Mo.—When the Carthage 
public schools opened, Supt. G. M. Holli- 
day, in consultation with the teachers rec- 
ommended some important changes. He 
has advised that the Bible be studied more 
in the department of literature in the high 
scheol. The particular places to be 
studied, according to his recommendation 


’ are the story of John, Isaiah, the Sermon 


on the Mount, Paul’s address before 
Agrippa, and the Epistle of St. James. 

In speaking of the matter, Superintend- 
ent Holliday said: “ The Bible is the 
basis of all our moral life and it is a fine 
work of literature. It should be studied 
as such in the schools and will be this year. 
In the past the schools have not studied 
the Scripture enough to appreciate fully 
its literary value. The story of Johnisa 
type of the best literature.” 

William Allen Butler, sociologist and 
writer, died September 9. He was an 
authority on maritime law. Many of his 


poems were widely read. “Thus his 
*“ Nothing to Wear” was translated into 
several languages. “General Average” 


was the title of a satire on the sharp prac- 
tices in commercial life. In fiction he 
published two novels ‘Mrs. Limber’s 
Raffle,” full of keen satire, and ‘‘ Domes- 
ticus,” dealing with the laborer and em- 
ployer. 

For years Mr. Butler delivered lectures 
in New York University Law school, and 
during and after this period published 
many books on business, education, re- 
ligion, and society. With him work was 
an essential to comfort, and humor and 
satire mingled freely in his work; but his 
mind was especially turned to the needs of 
society and the remedies for its evils. 





A Corner in the Reading Room of the Dillon Normal Sehool. 
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State Normal School, Dillon, Mont. Henry H. Swain, President. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Dr. Edson will probably be elected as- 
sociate city superintendent. If the women 
should be given representation in the cen- 
tral board Miss Grace C. Strachan will 
undoubtedly be chosen. The election of 
Supt. Darwin L. Bardwell bas not taken 
place as yet, but is merely delayed. Dr. 
Edward W. Stitt is most prominently 
mentioned for any vacancy among district 
superintendents which will result from 
promotion of one of the present incum- 
bents to an associate superintendency. 


There have been many complaints of 
late concerning the strictness with which 
the medical inspection is carried on in the 
schools and its interference with the 
work of the schools. Under the old regime 
two or three schools were assigned to 
each inspector at a salary of $30 a month. 
This meant that the doctor called, asked a 
few questions, and left the actual work of 
inspection to the teachers.. To-day the 
inspectors receive $100 a month, and do 
the imspecting themselves. A personal 
examination of each pupil is made at least 
twice a week, it being considered more 
important that diseases be prevented than 
cured when they have come. There is, 
however, some friction between the board 
of health and the educational authorities 
due to the peculiar system of organization. 
The medical nage vasa ought to be placed 
entirely under the control of the board of 
education. The board of health ought not 
to be permitted to exercise authority which 
must of necessity conflict with the educa- 
tional work. 


New York Educational Council, 

The first regular meeting in the new 
school year of the New York educational 
council will be held in law room No.1, 
New York university, Washington Square, 
Saturday, September 20, 1902, at 10:30 
A.M ‘Literature in the Grades” will be 
presented by Supt. G. R. Miller, of Mat- 
tewan, N. Y. Discussion by the conncil 
will follow. The election of officers 
occurs at this meeting followed by the 
usual lunch at Hotel Albert. 


Mr. C. L. Jordan, assistant secretary of 
Cooper Union, announces the following 
dates for opening free classes: 

Day school in technical science, Sep- 
tember 15. 

Night school in science and art, Sep- 
tember 22. 

Class in naval architecture, September 


22, 
Day schools in art, stenography, and 
typewriting, and telegraphy, for women, 
October 1. 
Day and evening classes in interior 
decoration, October tr. 
Evening class in elocution, October 1. 
Class in oratory and debate, October 4. 


The College of the City of New York 
opened with a registration of more than 
2,000. The addition of two buildings re- 
lieves the congestion and offers better 
facilities for the constantly increasing 
number of pupils. 

The delay of thecontractors in repairing 
damages to the Girls’ technical high school 
building, caused by the rapid transit exca- 
vations, will seriously interfere with the 
organization of the school. 


Jersey City’s school population is grow- 
ing rapidly. At the opening of schools 
the attendance was about 1,900 in excess 
of last year, with an increase of only 453 
sittings. This means that a large number 
of pupils have to be accommodated in 
half day classes or what is known -as 
“ Copenhagen ” classes, which have ses- 
sions from 8.30 to 12.30 A.M.,and from 
1.30 to 4.30 P M., the forenoon and after- 
noon classes having separate teachers 
There are 133 half-day classes now in the 
city, 1-9 of these being the ‘“‘ Copenha- 
gen.” These classes accommodate 5.998 
pupils, an increase over last year of 2,843. 
But this increase is largely due to the fact 


that two large schools have all their classes 
‘“* Copenhagen ” since one of them is being 
rebuilt. nly five schools, however, had 
to turn away pupils, the aggregate being 
133s a decrease of 110. The statistics 
show that school accommodations must be 
furnished for at least 1,500 pupils each 
year; or, in other words, it means the 
building of two small or one large school 
each year. The last new school is No. 28, 
opened September 8, and used entirely as 
agrammar school. During the coming 
year the board expect to erect a new high 
and to rebuild old No. 11. 


Part-Time Classes. 


There are many parents who are dissat- 
isfied with the part-time classes that have 
at present to existin the schools. The 
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arguments of psychologists and physicians 
to the effect that shorter school days 
should be welcomed on hygienic grounds 
and because they promote intellectual ac- 
tivity during school hours and giye a 
larger time to personal liberty and healthy 
exercise, are not convincing to the people. 
Moreover, there are stronger arguments 
brought forward on ethical and economic 
grounds to the effect that the school en- 
vironment is healthier morally and often 
also hygienically than the street. How- 
ever, it is true that the best work in any 
school is done in the morning session; 
often the work of the afterneon is done in 
arestless spirit, and little lasting actual 
good comes of it. 

By letting the morning classes of one 
day come in the afternoon the next, there 
_ no ground left for complaints of injus- 
tice. 


Educational New England. 


Boston.—During the past year four new 
high schools have been opened. There is 
to-day a seat for every Boston child in the 
schools. During the summer months the 
school-house commission has been very 
busy and on the re assembling this fall 
thirty-two new public school buildings 
were opened. There are no pupils on 
half time. The greatest trouble is to get a 
supply of coal for all the schools. Insome 
cases soft coal, coke, and wood are piled 
= in the bins to tide over present 
needs. 


To meet the expected increase of 7,000 
more school children than last year, Bos- 
ton had ready thirty-two new portable 
buildings on the epening day of school. 


The first woman ever appointed by the 
Boston school committee as principal of a 
grammar school is Miss Emily F. Carpen- 
ter, who now succeeds Mr. Robert Swan 
as principal of the Winthrop school. The 
only other instance of a woman principal 
in Boston is Miss Baker, of the Dillaway 
school, which came into Boston with the 
annexation of Roxbury in 1868. 


Boston, MAss.—At the meeting of the 
school board, September 9, Mr. W. 
Perry, of Chelsea, was elected master of 
the Lincolnschool, to succeed Mr. Maurice 
P. White. Mr. Perry was the sub-master 
of the school last year. 

Mr. Rest F. Curtis, of Brookline, for- 
merly a teacher in the Chauncy Hall 
school, was appointed junior masterin the 
Mechanic Arts high school. 

The most important business of the 
meeting was the election of two new su- 
pervisors. The committee nominated Mr. 
Maurice P. White, the master of the Lin- 
coln school, and Professor Stratton D. 
Brooks, of Illinois university, Cham- 
paign, Ill. Mr. White was elected unani- 
mously and Professor Brooks by seventeen 
votes out of twenty-three. 

Professor Brooks is thirty-three years of 
age,a native of Everett, Mo., and educated 
in Michigan. He took the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Pedagogy in the 
Ypsilanti Normal college and AB. at Ann 
Arbor. He taught at Millbrook and Dan- 
ville, Ill.; then was vice-president and 
manager of the Mt. Pleasant Normal 
school, and principal of the Adrian, Mich., 
high school. Since December, 1899, he 
has been assistant-professor of education 
in the University of Illinois at Cham- 
paign. In connection with this work he 

as visited and made a careful study of 
the high schoois of the state. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Miss Dixon has 
resigned the charge of the business de- 
partment in the English high school, and 
Miss Elizabeth Campbell, of Winthrop, 
previously a teacher in Danvers, has been 
elected her successor. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Mr. Herbert W. 
Dutch, sub-master of the high school, has 
been granted leave of absence for a year 
and will study in Europe. 


Mr. George E. Fiske has resigned the 
principalship of the Wadleigh school to 
accept a call to a pesition in the Roxbury 
Latin school, and Mr. Louis J. West, a re- 
cent graduate of Harvard, has been elected 
to the position. 


WATERTOWN, MAss.—Principal H. F. 
Taylor, of the Hosmer school, has re- 
signed to become superintendent at Hope- 
dale, and M.H. W. Maxon has been elected 
his successer. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1I.—Several new courses 
have been added to the electives offered 
at Brown university for this year. One is 
in mineralogy, but required of the students 
in civil engineering, to be in charge of Mr. 
A. E. Blanchard, whe spent last year in 
special study at Columbia. Another is in 
pathology, to be in charge of Dr. Frank 
T. Fulton, pathologist in the Rhode Island 
hospital, a position which he is still to re- 
tain. Dr. Fulton graduated at Johns Hop- 
kins in 1895 and at the Medical school of 
the same university in 1899, and he spent 
a year in the Boston city hospital. 


The most interesting feature of Dr. 
Faunce’s annual report is the presentation 


E. of a plan whereby students can secure 


their first degree at the end of three years 
from the time of entrance. The plan was 
adopted by the corporation on September 
4. Everywhere the question of adjust- 
ment between the steps ofa full profes- 
sional training is under consideration, and, 
as yet, only makeshifts are adopted. No 
institution seems brave enough to go to 
the root of the present difficulty and insist 
upon giving the co//ege the exact place to 
which it is entitled. This plan at Brown, 
clearly, is of this temporizing nature. 


Boston, MAss.—Robert C. Metcalf, for 
many years supervisor of the Boston 
schools, has entered upon his new work as 
superintendent of the Winchester schools. 


East NORTHFIELD, MAss.—The Moody 
schools have started their winter work 
with over 800 young men and women. 
The Bible training school, which opens 
October I, is open to both men aad women, 
and was founded to prepare a body of 
workers supplementary to the ministry. 
The students are in close contact with the 
religious life of Northfield and have ac- 
cess to the special lecture courses of 
Mount Hermon school. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs.—The enrollment 
in public schools exceeds 10,000, the larg- 
eston record. Many of the schools are 
overcrowded in consequence. 


BRUNSWICK, ME.—Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin-Riggs has recently established a 
prize at Bowdoin college, for creative work 
in English, to be awarded each year at 
commencement for the best poem or short 
story written by a member of the junior or 
senior class. Mrs. Riggs has been en- 
gaged for two years on an anthol-gy of 
verse for children, which will be published 
in the near future. 
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Notes of New Books, 











Like all others of Dr. Emerson E. White’s writings his latest 
work on The Art of Teaching is cogently reasoned and happily 
expressed. Together with the author’s Elements of Peaagogy 
and School Management the book furnishes a complete guide 
for school teaching and management, altho much of the ma- 
terial in this volume is a repetition of matter found in the 
other two. There are twenty-three chapters, some of whose 
titles follow: Ends in Teaching, A Trinity of Principles; A 
Trinity of Processes ; Methods of Instruction ; The Drill ; The 
Test : Oral Instruction ; Instruction and Book Study ; Promo- 
tion Examinations; Language Training ; Arithmetic ; Geogra- 
phy ; Other Branches. 

Dr. White has clear ideas on every part of the educative 
process; that is why every page of his books is lucid. He 
may be considered a little conservative, perhaps even a little 
old-fashioned in some things. It is not want of information 
that makes him thus cling to the old, but it is distrust of the 
new. He is warned, by the errors of the past, to “ prove all 
things and cling te that which is good.” He is an old man 
and has seen many educational nostrums exploited, adopted, 
discarded, and finally held up to execration. Many current 
so-called “‘ methods ” will go the way of their unfortunate pre- 
decessors. An aged counselor does well to recommend only 
what he knows to be geod. 

Let who will make experiments. Dr. White is looking on, 
sometimes amused, sometimes disgusted, willing to accept new 
light, if such there be, but he is not willing to stand sponsor 
for crude theories ; and so one finds in this book nothing very 
startling, but abundance of sound common sense, forcibly ex- 
pressed. 

On one point the author seems to be mistaken. On page 75 
he says: “Inductive instruction is synthetic and deductive 
instruction is analytic.” On page 139, of his Elements 
of Pedagogy, the error is repeated, thus: *‘ It should be observed 
that all deductive teaching is analytic and all inductive teach- 
ing synthetic.” This is contrary to the fact and to the 
teaching of logicians. In a foot-note he admits that “several 
writers on pedagogy treat the inductive method as analytic 
and the deductive method as synthetic.” This shows that the 
statements we regard as erroneous are not a mere slip, but 
are deliberately made. We regret that so good a book 
should thus be allowed to present an error as a fact. 

The book is heartily recommended to teachers. Teaching is 
an “art” and this volume is an exposition of the principles 
that govern the art. The book, itself, is an’ artistic perform- 
ance, and no teacher can read it without gaining an added 
appreciation of the dignity of his profession. 

JOSEPH S. TAYLOR. 


Longmans’ English Grammar is based on “ Longmans’ 
School Grammar,” with whose merits teachers are pretty gen- 
erally acquainted. That work was characterized by clear and 
inductive development, wealth of illustration, and simplicity 
of statement. This is far more than an elementary book, 
yet not exhaustive. The changes made from the former work 
may be included under the heads of arrangement, addition of 
new material, and general revision of the text. As to ar- 
rangement it may be said that the most notable differences 
are the early introduction of the participle, the idea of sub- 
ject and predicate. the three primary forms of sentences, and 
the distribution of what was classed in the other work as “a 
few difficulties” thruout the book. Under new material is 
that relating to the pronoun, a new chapter on the preposi- 
tion, and much other matter. A great part of the text has 
been recast and thus improved and made clearer. The object 
has been, while giving grammatical forms and definitions, to 
present the study of language as the living expression of 
thought. Thus grammar will take the place of locse and un- 
technical “language lessons.” The pupil is exercised in 
clean-cut classification, clear reasoning, and accurate and 
correct expression. (Longmans, Green & Company, New 
York.) 


Elementary Chemistry, by F. W. Clarke, chief chemist of 
the United States geological survey, and L. M. Dennis, profes- 
sor of inorganic and analytical chemistry in Cornell univer- 
sity The authors of this text. book have kept constartly in 
view the fact that the study of chemistry. apart from its sci- 
entific and detailed applications, is a training in the interpre- 
tation of evidence, and that herein lies one of its chief mer- 
its as an instrument of education. In this book, theory and 
practice, thought and application, are kept logically to- 
gether. Prominence is given to the most common elements 
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such as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, and the ex- 
periments described emphasize their importance in the econ- 
omy of nature. The application of the science to human af- 
fairs, and its utility in modern life, are given their proper 
treatment. The formule showing chemical changes come in 
so naturally that those who started out with the idea that 
chemistry was a dry science will conclude that they were mis- 
taken after all. The book belongs in the best class of modern 
scientific text-books. (American Book Company, New York. 
Price, $1.10.) 

Spelling and Word Building, by Eugene Bouton, Ph. D., is 
something new for primary teachers, and its very name sug- 
gests its usefulness. About ten years ago the author made 
lists of words from seventeen sete of standard primary readers; 
the lists were introduced into the primary schools of a Massa- 
chusetts city for drill in the first, second, and third grades, and 
they have been used there for the past eight years. The re- 
sults have been so satisfactory as to warrant the author’s 
offering the lists to the general public in a series of spellers 
of which this is the first. A large number of the words ere 
illustrated to add to the interest of the lessons and to make a 
more lasting impression upon the child’s mind. They are ar- 
ranged first as individual words without any reference to their 
phonic relations to other words. Elsewhere they are ar- 
ranged in columns according to phonetic Jaws. By this plan 
most of the words appear a second or a third time in the book, 
consequently, provision is made for ample reviews. (Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, N. Y.) 


Training for Citizenship is an elementary treatise on the 
rights and duties of citizens by Joseph Warren Smith, A. M., 
written on a new plan or rather upon a plan that combines 
the plans upon which such text-books have previously been 
written. Books heretofore have treated the subject from the 
socialistic standpoint or have presented the principles of law. 
This one gives the essential elements of both these features, 
and with a historical background as a setting, to render the 
relation of one field to another of easy comprehension to the 
immature mind. The author proceeds from the familiar to 
the unfamiliar, beginning with the home and scbool and then 
taking up the township, the city, the county, the state, and 
the nation. Having been superintendent of schools of Bay 
City, Michigan, and now being a member of the bar the 
author's qualifications to treat the subject from the stand- 
point both of the educator and lawyer are without question. 
(Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston.) 


The purpose of Prof. S. H. Clark in making his Handbook of 
Best Readings was to select good literature suitable for read- 
ing aloud. It was his first aim to choose that which has a 
fair claim to be classed as literature; and, second, to insert 
only such selections as will hold the attention of an audience. 
Further, the object of the book is to furnish classes in litera- 
ture a wide range of material, the appreciation of which may 
be tested thru vocal interpretation. Teachers of literature 
everywhere are recognizing the relation of vocal expression 
to literary interpretation. These selections are mostly taken 
from living writers, or from those who have been dead but a 
short time, and are in both prose and verse. They are divided 
into the following classes: dramatic narrative, pathetic. hu- 
morous, humorous dialect, lyric, and dramatic. Considering 
the numerous authors drawn upon and the different classes of 
compositions contained in the book, one wil] see that there 
must be a great variety in the selections. The book will ad- 
mirably suit the purpose for which it was intended. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


Van Dyck is one of the latest volumes that Estelle M. Hurll 
contributes to the Riverside Art Series, which is doing so much 
to spread a knowledge of art among the people, and especially 
the rising generation. The book contains a portrait of Van 
Dyck and a collection of fifteen of his pictures with introduc- 
tion and interpretation. This artist is so well known for his 
portraits that his excellent work in other fields is usually 
overlooked, In this book are given reproductions and descrip- 
tions not only of several of his most famous portraits, but the 
best representatives of his work in other fields) Among the 
religious pictures we will mention “The Madonna of St. Rosa- 
lia,” “‘ The Crucifixion,” “ Christ and the Paralytic,” and “The 
Lamentation over Christ.” The printing of the plates is well- 
nigh perfection and the explanatory matter sufficient and of a 
sort to awaken a lively interest in the painter and his work. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. Cloth, $0.50.) 


The Introductory Standard Dictionary of the English Language 
is abridged from the larger dictionary by James C. Fernald, 
author of several other works on lexicography. It gives 
the orthography, pronunciation, and meaning of about 28,- 
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000 words and phrases in the speech and literature of Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. The chief aim of the autbor of the 
book was to meet the needs of the younger pupils in the pub- 
lic schools. The basis of selection has been the inclusion of 
all words that are sure to be used by the younger members of 
the community in their speaking and writing, with the addi- 
tion of such words and phrases as are sure to be found in the 
books, papers, and magazines which are most likely to be 
read. In short, they are the simplest and most common in 
use. As regards the orthography, pronunciation, and defini- 
tions the same method has been employed as in the larger work. 
The illustrations, over 500 in number, have been especially 
selected as aids to definition, conveying the meaning of 
terms thru the eye to the mind, as in many cases more 
words cannot do. 

The appendix contains simple rules for spelling, a pro- 
nouncing list of proper names, historical, geographical, etc.; 
foreign words and phrases current in literature with their 
meanings in English; tables of weights and measures (in- 
cluding the metric system) ; tables of current coinage; sym- 
bolic flowers and gems with characteristic sentiments ; a list 
of abbreviations commonly used, etc. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York. Cloth, 43 x 64 in., $0.60.) 


Character Building is a book of essays made up of the Sun- 
day evening talks of Booker T. Washington to the students of 
Tuskegee institute. These essays do not bring things down to 
the dollar-and-cent standard. While practical, they inculcate 
the principle that there is something better in life than the 
mere making of money. They show the wisdom, the inspired 
common sense of this leader of the colored race. Such subjects 
as “Two Sides of Life,” “Helping Others,” “Some of the 
Rocks Ahead,” “The Virtue of Simplicity,” “On Getting a 
Home,” “ Keeping Your Word,” “ The Gospel of Service,” etc., 
treated in the author’s lucid way, must have a powerful effect 
on the young people Mr. Washington addresses. We do not 
wonder at the influence he wields over his students. The 
frontispiece shows the ebapel at Tuskegee in which the lec- 
tures were delivered. (Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50 net.) 


Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, the veteran printer, who has 
recently issued books on “Plain Printing Types” and “Cor- 
rect Composition,” will soon publish a volume on ‘‘Title-Pages,” 
designed to be an aid to printers and publishers, and also in- 
teresting to those who care for the making of fine books. 


The wonder is not that the English language has changed 
so much since Shakespeare’s death nearly three centuries ago, 
but that it has changed so little. The reader of average cul- 
ture can extract the meaning from his plays fairly well with- 
out the use of aids. Still many words and phrases have 
changed so much in meaning that for exactness a glossary is 
needed. Such aone has been provided in The Shakespeare Cy- 
clopedia and New Glossary, by Jobn Phin, with introduction 
by Edward Dowden, LL.D. This book is addressed to the or- 
dinary reader rather than the profound Shakespearean sctolar, 
althothe latter will find in it some things that are not only 
new, but good. 

To enjoy Shakespeare fully we must understand him thoroly, 
and this volume aims to give the meaning of all the old and 
unusual words found in Shakespeare’s works, and of the ordi- 
nary words used in unusual sepses and in unusual forms of 
construction, as well as explanations of idiomatic phrases, etc. 
It also gives full explanations and elaborate notes on the 
mythological. biographical, and antiquarian references. as well 
-as on folk lore, local traditions, legends, allusions, proverbs, 
old English customs, etc., etc., with the most important va- 
riorum readings. 

In other words, it is intended to form a supplement to all 
the ordinary editions of Shakespeare’s writings This volume 
will place the owner of the cheapest copy of Shakespeare on a 
level intellectually with the owner of any of the expensive 
annotated editions that are complete. Professer Dowden’s in- 
troduction is a fine exposition of some features of Shakes- 
a writings. (The Industrial Publication Company, New 
York. 


Seen in Germany, by Ray Stannard Baker, gives some 
glimpses of German life and character that will lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of this virile people The first thing that 
strikes an observant American op entering Germany is the 
show of authority exercised by the government everywhere. 
When he registers his name at a hotel the police register it 
also, and they thenceforth keep track of his movements all the 
time he is in the country. It is a splendid scheme for detect- 
ing crime, but it becomes an awful bore to the ordinary citi- 
zen and especially to the foreigner. Still the Germans seem 
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to think they ought to feel the weight of the government's 
authority, and if it suits them others ought not to complain. 

A chapter treats of the German kaiser, who has been so mis- 
understood and so frequently misrepresented. From this one 
gets the impression that Germany’sruler is a sbrewd man with 
a long list of accomplishments, and withal a thoro German. 
Three words, the facets of the same idea, will express the na- 
tional idea of Germany: order, system, discipline. These 
words apply to the army especially , but the German goes into 
the army because he has to or for the advancemert it will 
bring him, not for the excitement of the soldiers life, as the 
Englishman or the American does. 

The view given of the German workingman is not an en- 
couraging one. He works long hours for smal) wages and the 
cost of living is as great or greater than it is in America. The 
thoroness characterizing the Germans is illustrated in the 
chapter on Ernst Haeckel, the German professor, and also in 
those on a typical scientific institution and how the Germans 
created a new industry. There is much else in the book that 
those would do well to study who wish to know the character 
of this interesting people. The book is illustrated from orig- 
inal drawings by George Varian. (McClure, Phillips & Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


Freehand Drawing or Ornament, by John Carroll, art master 
and examiner in drawing. This paper covered quarto con- 
tains twenty-four photographic reproductions of exan ples of 
relief ornament, and sixty-eight analytica] diagrams of con- 
struction. Besides there are hints and directions to the stu- 
dent in freehand drawing, including choice of materiais and 
advice as to position. proportion, and form ‘The examples 
sbown are taken from Greek, Arabian, Roman, Byzantine, 
and Renaissance architecture. (Benziger Brothers, New York. 
Price, $0.50.) 


The Evolutionary Philosophy plays so prominent a part in 
the thought of the world at present that all well-informed 
persons should know what it is. An excellent ovtiine of it is 
given in a little volume by L. T. Chamberlain, a well-known 
writer on historical and philosophical topics. This brief 
résumé is compiled from Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Wallace, 
Haeckel, Drummond, Romanes, J. 8. Mil), and others, but to a 
greater extent than from all others from John Fiske’s 
“Cosmic Philosophy.” (The Baker & Taylor Company, New 
York. Price, $0.60.) 


The Fairy Dream, by Katharine D. Lawrence, is a prettily 
told story of a little girl who lost her mother and who at 
times became somewhat lonely and discontented In her 
dream the fairies teach her to do kind and thoughtful deeds, 
which she seeks to perform in ber waking hours. It isa 
bright, healthful, engaging story which young people will 
surely enjoy. (Bonnell, Silver & Company, New York.) 


Of the Conduct of the Understanding. by John Locke, is one 
of the volumes of Maynard's English Classic Series. the editor 
being A. Louise M. Gilbert, instructor in English Berkeley in- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. She has added biograply, critical 
opinions, and explanatory notes. This is one of the works 
that the world will not willingly let die. Ip this shape it is 
especially suitable for young people’s reading. (Maynard, 
Merrill & Company, New York.) 


Typee: Life in the South Seas. by Herman Melville, edited 
with an introduction by W. P. Trent, professor of English 
literature. This book is an example o1 the trivrph of time 
over the changing whims of readers When it was first issued 
it was read with much interest in England ard America. As 
tastes changed the book and author passed out of vogue with 
the seeming prospect of passing into oblivion. Then Robert 
Louis Stevenson pointed out that it was true to the life of 
that region and a work of much literary merit, ard now Mel- 
ville has bis devotees and his chief works have been reprinted. 
They are likely to have a permanent place in American litera- 
ture. The illustrations in this edition of 7ypee sre by H. 
Moore. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston. Price. $0.45.) 


Amor Victor, by Orr Kenyon, depicts the trials of Chrie- 
tiaps and the social conditions in Rome and Ephesus about the 
year 100 A.D. In order to give a true picture he has studied 
thoroly the historians that have written of that age. We of 
the twentieth century will be surprised at the moral corrup- 
tion of the time, but we must remember that vice in the 
Roman empire was fully exposed to the view. whereas now, 
altho not near so great as then, it ishidden. In order togivea 
faithful photograph of the age the author had to present 
these features of Roman life as wel] as the wonderful hero- 
ism and non-resistance of the Christians, who lived up strictly 
to their belief in abstinence from use of force even in that 
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military age. On reading this book one enters intimately in- 
to the life of the Romans. The incidents introauced are 
striking, especially those connected with the hero, Arasces, 
the Parthian, who was called back to his spiritual allegiance 
by the Apostle John. The contests with wild beasts will be 
recognized as strictly historical pictures of the amusements 
of the brilliant and wicked empire. The main idea that the 
reader will rise from the reading of the book will be, that it 
cost something to profess Christianity in the Roman 
empire eighteen hundred yearsago. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. Prioe, $1.50.) 


Snyder and Thurston’s Universal System of Practical Book- 
keeping, by C. Snyder and Ernest L. Thurston. The theoretic- 
al part of the book is made as concise as possible, while the 
practical part is complete and business-like. The whole has 
been thoroly tested in the scheol and is pedagogically correct. 
By means of this course the student may become familiar 
with the duties pertaining to any position he may be called on 
to fill on entering business. Full instructions are given for 
work in five representative lines—wholesale grocery and pro- 
duce, commission, contracting, furniture, and banking. These 
give practice in the use not only of general and auxiliary books 
of entry and record,but also of most common business forms 
and papers as well. Such modern methods as the card led- 
ger system, the loose-leaf ledger, and the safe-guard ac- 
count system are explained, and the methods employed are 
thoroly up to date in all particulars. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.25.) 


Schoolboy Days in France, by Andre Laurie, translated by 
E. P. Robins, tells of the experiences of a youth in school 
in Paris, a great part of the narrative being embodied in 
those enthusiastic aud interesting letters such as a bright 
schoolboy knows how to write. While human nature is the 
same everywhere, there are differences of national customs 
that give an additional charm to a tale like this of school 
life in another country. The youth’s trials at examination, 
his winter sports, his visits to the Louvre and other noted 
places, the dueliag custom among students, the Olympic games, 
schoolboy freaks and mischief are described with that vivacity 
that will interest all who love youth,and are in sympathy with 
its ambitions and amusements. The book contains many illus- 
trations. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


Mary Garvin is a story of New Hampshire folks in which 
Fred Lewis Pattee has described the country village with its 
cross-roads store, its mill, its lake, and its back porch philos- 
ophers. A whole community is pictured for us with rare fi- 
delity of detail. Mary Garvin is a wholesome, true-hearted 
farmer’s daughter, whose love for an educated man leads her 
also to aspire towards education and eulture. Joel Green, 
the farm hand, is another interesting character who has an 
inexhaustible supply of laughable stories, pungent philosophy, 
and dry wit. Joel usually occupies the center of the stage, 
when he arrives on the scene, but we are never disappointed 
when we turn to him expectantly. Each of the characters 
was studied from an original and hence their lifelikeness. 
The four illustrations are by W. E. Mears. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


In Black and White, by W. W. Pinson, takes us to some 
place supposed to be in one of the Southern states just after 
the close of the Civil war. Lawrence Kenyon comes to this 
tewn and finds employment at the store of Melton & Ford. 
In the course of time he becomes acquainted with Dora Melton, 
the charming daughter of his employer. immediately falls in 
leve. Next he comes in contact with Roswell Grantley, the 
proud, shrewd, unscrupulous rival for the hand of the young 
lady. Then the trouble begins. There isa fire, Lawrence 
disappears, and turns up with tramps. He is arrested on a 
charge of burning the store but Dora finds evidence to clear 
him and in the end they are happy. Aunt Lylie, the faithful 
negro servant, next to the hero and heroine, i8 the most in- 
teresting character in the book. (The Saalfield Publishing 
Company. Price, $1 50.) 


A second volume of Home Theughts from the pen of “‘C” 
(Mrs. James Farley Cox) will be treasured by those who made 
the acquaintance of the author thru her first volume. These 
essays deal with practical matters of life and yet connect 
them in a natural way with the ideal and spiritual. Of the 
first volume Hamilton W. Mabie savs: ‘‘ No wiser book, nor 
one more sorely needed, has appeared for a long time’”’ The 
chaoters selected in this volume are not alone concerned with 
the maturer stages of developing childhood, and with bringing 
the heads of the house into contact with the vital questions 
of their education and training. They discuss many of the 
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problems of thinking and living, the consideration of which 
ourcomplex modern life presses urgently upon those who are 
not content to be carried away on the swift current of popu- 
lar change, but desire to live strong and individual lives for 
oo (A. S. Barnes & Company, New York. Price, 

Reliques of Stratford-on-Avon: A souvenir of Shakespeare’s 
home, compiled by A. E. Way, with lithographs by Thomas 
R. Way. In this little book are contained pictures and de- 
scriptions of many things connected with the life and writings 
of the great poet and dramatist, together with a biography of 
Shakespeare. There are also selections from Shakespeare's 
works suggested by the illustrations The book is a very de- 
sirable one to add to the Shakespearean student’s collection. 
‘John Lane, London and New York.) 


Folly in the Forest is a fairy story in which Carolyn Wells in- 
troduces many of the characters of mytholegy, history, and 
literature. The little heroine, Folly or Florinda, found herself 
one day in Fairyland, and with Puss in Boots for a guide, made 
a tour of the whole country. During their travels they found 
themselves in a great forest and the first creature they met 
was Pegasus, the wonderful winged horse Afterinterviewing 
Pegasus they called upon the Sphinx, the Centaur, the Dragon, 
and other creatures of fancy, and did not forget before they 
left the forest to have a talk with the American Eagle. Miss 
Wells shows a wonderful creative faculty in evolving a forest 
out of the past and peopling it with beings that are made to 
seem real to the youthful mind. This is one of the books that 
the children will read with real pleasure, on account of its 
bright style and beautiful fancies. In illustrating the book 
Reginald B. Birch worked in perfect harmony with the author’s 
ideas. His pietures add much to the value of the volume. 
(Henry Altemus Comparny, Philadelphia. Cloth, $1.00 ) 


The Claybornes, by William Sage, isa story of the civil war, 
entirely free from party or race prejudices. Two brothers of 
an old and honorable Virginia family take opposite sides in the 
war. Gordon Clayborne, having entered the United States 
army before the outbreak of the war finds it incompatible 
with his sense of honor to enter the lists of Southern soldiers. 
While his sympathies are, nevertheless, with the Southern 
cause he enters the Federal ranks and fightsin opposition to 
his father and brother. Regina Bowle, a girl whom the 
brothers have learned to love in the days of peace, becomes 
the evil genius of the story. A Southern spy, originally 
goaded on by love of country, she leaves in her wake a trail of 
wreck and ruin. The author draws a just and accurate pic- 
ture of Grant, but does not withhold from Lee the quota of 
praise that is his due. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
Price, $1 50.) 


A Roman Mystery, by Richard Bagot, is one of a trio of 
novels dealing with the influence of Roman Catholicism on the 
social life of to-day. In this book he gives a very accurate 
conception of the social atmosphere of the Italian capital, 
which has served as a theme for Zola, Marion Crawford, and 
Bourget. His presentation of the matter is fresh, accurate, 
and impartial. He is thoroly acquainted with Roman life, and 
with that double set of theories which divide Roman society 
sharply in two parts. (John Lane, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


The Political Freshman is a book that one would not from 
the title take for a novel ; yet it is, and it is a story in which 
some unusually good character drawing has been done. The 
person who is given this unique pseudonym is a young colle- 
gian, Frank Freeman, who enters politics with noble impulses 
and unassailable honesty of purpose. He has the gift of ora- 
tory also which speedily brings the politicians and diplomats 
to the point of courting his favor. Then a woman, Amy 
Highe, beautiful, accomplished, and skilled in intrigue, is in- 
troduced. She plans the conquest of the freshman altho she 
is engaged to another, from whom she is concealing her de- 
signs. But Freeman is attracted by Ethel Joyce, a young 
woman of a sweet, unassuming modesty. . All of Amy's wiles, 
however, prove futile to cause a rupture between Frank and 
Ethel. The author of the book is Bushrod Washington James. 
(Published by the Bushrod Library, 1,717 Green street, Phila- 
delphia.) 


There is no more thrilling or dramatic scene described in 
the Bible than that of Belshazzar’s feast when the handwrit- 
ing on the wall declared his doom and it was found that “he 
in the balance weighed was light and worthless clay.” This 
is the historical episode which forms the climax of William 
Stearns Davis’ story of Belshazzar. He bas studied all of tke 
available sources of information and presents a real scene, full 
of the life and spirit of the ancient world; and the palaces 
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and other objects of interest in this greatest. of Asiatic cities, 
that are now being resurrected by the aid of the pick and 
shovel of the archeologist, are made familiar to us. Thechar- 
acters of the story pass before us like persons in real life. The 
principal ones are Atossa, the princess (married against her 
will to Belshazzar), the cruel monarch himself, and his dark 
counsellor, the high priest of Bel; impetuous Darius (fu- 
ture king of Persia), and white-haired Daniel and his beautiful 
daughter. The author makes us feel the poetry, the splendor, 
the glamour of the East. The book will prove a popular and 
soo) one. Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. Price, 


In My Japanese Wife, Clive Helland takes the reader into 
a world to which he is unaccustomed, but which he finds ex- 
ceedingly charming. The hero is a young Englishman who 
falls in love with a lovely Japanese maiden and who marries 
her in spite of the dread of the frown of his terrible sister 
Lou, far away in England and entirely unacquainted with his 
strange love-making. Incidentally we gain an idea of the 
Japanese way of thinking and of many of their social cus- 
toms. The light, breezy style carries us along as we move 
amid Japanese scenes that are captivating both for their 
novelty and their beauty, This union of the Caucasian and 
Mongolian seems to have been a success, at least so long as 
they remained in Japan. The curtain is drawn on the pair as 
they sailed away to England and we have not even a hint as 
to how they were received by the terrible Lou. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


The Red Anvil gives a picture of those stirring times about 
fifty years ago when an attempt was being made to enforce 
the fugitive slave law. The scene is laid mainly in Smith- 
boro, @ little village in Central New York, one of the prin- 
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road.” In other words, Smithboro’s sentiment was decidedly 
against slavery, and it was a stopping place and shelter for 
runaway slaves. Smithboro was proud of the part it was 
playing and fully conscious of its importance. The author, 
Charles Reginald Sherlock, makes one of its citizens say : 

“1 tell you what it is, boys, you’re makin’ hist’ry here in 
Smithboro, an’ you don’t know it A hundred years from now 
they'll be readin’ ’ bout Smithboro jest as we do’ bout Philippi, 
and Thermopyle, an’ Bunker Hill, an’ Waterloo, an’ Vera Cruz. 
So that’s why I keep on tellin’ you, if you want to have your 
pictures in the first reader, ’long with Julius Cesar, Esquire, 
and Mr. Horatius at the bridge,and Gen. Mad Anthony Wayne, 
an’ the Duke of Wellington, an’ General Scott, the sooner you 
come ’round to the wagon the better for all consarned.” 

This gentleman was trying to have his fellow citizens have 
their pictures taken, but he was talking for the glory of Smith- 
boro, all the same. Plenty of notable incidents, some of them 
tragic, enliven pages of this story. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


Good Cheer Nuggets is another little volume compiled by 
Miss Jeanne Pennington, the others being “Don’t Worry” and 
“ Philosophic” Nuggets. The authors included in the present 
collection are all favorites. They include Maurice Maeterlinek, 
Joseph Le Conte, Victor Hugo, and Horatio Dresser. It may 
be said of the latter especially that his inspiring idealism 
spreads the cheerful light of tolerance, benevolence, kindliness, 
and active beneficence along the road that must be traveled 
by the individual and the race to attain to the “life of the 
spirit.” (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. Cloth, 45 
cents; crimson leather, gilt edges, $1.00.) 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures radically—that is, it removes the 





cipal stations on what was known as the “underground rail- 


roots of discase. 


That’s better than lopping the branches. 





The Old Way 


Of Treating Stemach Trouble and Indi- 
gestion, a Barbarous and Useless One, 


. We say the o/d way, but really it is the 
common and usual one at the present time, 
and many dyspeptics, and physicians as 
well, consider the first step in attempting 
to cure indigestion is to diet, either by 
selecting certain food and rejecting others, 
or to greatly diminish the quantity of food 
usually taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is 
by many supposed to be the first essential 
in the cure of weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starva- 
tion cure for stemach trouble has been 
proven time and again, but still the usual 
advice, when dyspepsia makes its appear- 
ance, is a course of dieting. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish 
and unscientific to recommend dieting or 
starvation to a person suffering from dys- 
pepsia, because indigestion itself starves 
every organ and every nerve and fiber in 
the body. 

Whatis needed is abundant nutrition, 
not less, and this means plenty of good, 
wholesome, well-cooked food and some 
natural digestive to assist the weak 
stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted 
and this is the way they cure the worst 
cases of stomach trouble. 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome 
foed, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
digest tt for him. 

And this is in accordance with nature 
and common sense, because in this way 
the whole system is nourished and the 
overworked stomach rested, because the 
tablets will digest the food, whether the 
stemach works er not. One of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 1,800 grains 
of meat, eggs, and similar food. 

Any druggist will tell you that Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is a remedy of extra- 
ordinary value and probably is the purest 
and safest remedy for stomach troubles. 

No persons suffering from peor digestion 
and lack of appetite could fail to be imme- 
diately and permanently benefited if they 
would make it a practice to take one or 
two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal. 





Literary Notes. 


Masters in Artis a series of illustrated 
monographs, issued monthly, by Bates & 
Guild Company, Boston, Mass. The sub- 
scription price is $1.50 a year. For August 
the subject is “ Giotto.” A series of thatart- 
ist’s most famous pictures is given; also a 
biography, a criticism of his style, and de- 
scriptions of the pictures. 


Harper & Brothers publish « novel of 
life in Nebraska, by a new writer—Oxt of 
the West, by Elizabeth Higgins. 


Professor Pelham Edgar, of Victoria 
college, University of Toronto, has edited 
a one-volume edition of the works of Fran- 
cis Parkman, which will be published 
this fall by Little, Brown & Company, un- 
der the title, Zhe Struggle for a Gontti- 
nent, 


In Zhe Vultures, Mr. Merriman’s new 
novel published by the Harpers, the author 
has returned to the field in which he won 
his greatest success with Zhe Sowers. 
The scene is laid chiefly in Poland. 


Little, Brown & Company publish 7he 
Pharaoh and the Priest, an historical novel 
of ancient Egypt, from the Polish ef Alex- 
ander Glovatski, translated by Jeremiah 
Curtin; also 7he Queen of Quelparte,a 
romance of the Far East, by Archer Butler 
Hulbert. 


Do you know the meaning of Khaki, 
Kopje, Biograph, Eye-minded, Com- 
mando, Bertillon system, Cangue, Crookes 
space, Marconisystem? These, and thous- 
ands of other words derived from the 
Spanish, Boer and Chinese wars, and from 
scientific sources, have come into use dur- 
ing the last ten years, and are found in the 
new and enlarged edition of Webster's Jn- 
ternational Dictionary, recently published 
under the editorship of Dr. W. T. Harris. 


Bémont and Monod’s Middle Ages in 
Europe, 395 to 1270, has come to be well- 





PISO'S CURE’ FOR 
GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAR 


Cough Syrup. Tastes 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION: 








The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safestand most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better ; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impur- 
ities always present in the stomach and 
intestines, and carries them out of the sys- 
tem. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injuricus gases which col- 
lect in the hescie and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges ; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
torm or rather in the form of large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal be- 
——— with honey. 

he daily use of these lozenges willsoon 
tellin a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges te all pa- 
tients suffering frem gas in stomach ard 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and threat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they eost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
altho in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than 
in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or ether 
skin troubles, ah we 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. ’ , 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives it 
will stop itching at once, also will relieve 
mosquito bites. 

Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians, It is absolutely harmless, yet most 
powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by pzra- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the sufferer naturally cures the trouble. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


Brown; “ Father,” by Roy Rolfe Gilson ; 
continuation of “ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward ; “The Voice,” 
by Margaret Deland. These are not half 
'the attractions of the number. All will 
admire the beautiful colored pictures. 


An old-time poet, Lydia H. Sigourney, 
is sketched in the September Mew Eng- 
land Magasine. “ The Door-Step of New 
England” is what Joseph Kennard Wil- 
son calls Plymouth Rock, whose surround- 
ings are described and illustrated. Other 
articles are “An Experiment in Forestry,” 
by Max Bennett Thrasher, and ‘‘ South- 
borough,” by Martha E. D. White. 


The principal feature of Zhe Era for 
| September is a finely illustrated install- 
ment of the serial *‘ Marie Antoinette,” by 
| J. L.Gerome Ferris. Other features are 
a continuation of Joel Chandler Harris’ 
‘novel “Gabriel Tolliver”; ‘ Newport 
| Present and Past,” vd Mary Moss, and 
| © In the Sierras,” by Mahlon Stacy. 


| 
| Youth for September is the seventh 


number of a new magazine issued by the 
| Penn Publishing Company. It is a peri- 


| odical for boys and girls devoted to history 


FREE to any one sending me 10c. to cover and nature. One of the features of this 
actual postage, will send a bottle number is an installment of a story, 
containing sufficient to prove to your entire sat- | “« With Washington at Valley Forge,” by 
isfaction the claims here made. Pamphlet sent W.B F 

free. - Bert Foster. 





Address 
C Fe oy ee 
ee ed 
Dept. T. 57 Prince St., New York. | 





nigh universally regarded as the best gen-' 


eral account of the period. Messrs. Henry 


Holt & Company will bring out shortly an | 


English version made under the editor- 
oe A of Professor George B. Adams, of 
Yale, who is himself an authority on the 
Middle Ages. 





Current Magazines. 


The Outlook for September 6 has, 
among other articles, ‘‘ Lord Salisbury,” 
by Justin McCarthy; “‘ The City for the 
Children,” by G. W. Wharton; ‘ Modern 
Methods in the Cattle Industry,” by C. 
M. Harger; “ A Ramble in Normandy,” 
 { Hamilton W. Mabie, etc. ‘ Memories 
of a Hundred Years,” by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, is continued. 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s for 
September is “ A Bit of Human Nature,” 
by Ellen Olney Kirk. Eben E. Rexford 
writes of ‘‘ Fall Work in the Garden.” 


The September Everybedy’s Magazine 
has some articles of unusual interest. 
Bessie Van Vorst begins in this number a 


series of five illustrated articles on “ The | 
She gives her ex-| 


Woman That Toils.” 
experiences while working for purposes of 
investigation side by side with the girls of 
a great city factory. In “Man’s Solutien of 
Domestic Problems,’’ Charlotte Teller 
traces the evolution of certain industries, 
as the laundry, the making of clothing, 


and city waterworks. Thereare humorous | 


ictures by F. T. Cory. “Life in the 

ining Regions,” and “ England’s New 
Prime Minister’ are two other illustrated 
articles. 


A perfect literary feast comes with 
Harpers for September. We can only 
mention a few articles. With the aid of a 
number of fine illustrations, by C. 
Wood, William Sharp gives a description 
of Stevenson’s country. T. E. Blakely 
writes of “ Macaulay’s English,” Presi- 


dent Woodrow Wilson of “ Early Migra- | 
tions Westward,” and Dr. Richard T.| 


Ely of “ Industrial Betterment.” Fiction 
is unusually well represented. We 
will meation “ Natalie Blayne,” by Alice 


In the Arena for September Hrolf Wis- 
by writes of “Our Duty in the Danish 
West Indies,” George F. Spinney of 
“ Humanity’s Part in the Labor Problem,” 
and Duane Mowry of ‘‘ Newspaper Criti- 
cisms of Public Men.” 





| 
| 


| Perhaps no quality is mere characteris- 
| tic of the work of Booker T. Washington 
| than the sanity of his point of view. His 
article “ Problems in Education,” in the 
|September Cosmopolitan deals not only 
| with the work of Tuskegee institute, but 
| with the educational needs of the entire 
| colored population of the United States. 


The address delivered by the General 
| Passenger Agent of the New York Central 
|in the regular course at Chautauqua, 
| August 11, on “American Railroads and 
| Our Commercial Development,” has been 
| very widely noticed, and is printed in full, 
| with numerous illustrations, in Leséie’s 
| Weekly for September 4. 
| A richly illustrated article on Historic 
| Pitchers, by Ada Marie Peck, which ap- 
|pearsin Zhe Delineator for October, will 
| prove of interest to china collectors and 
| china lovers. 


| Our old friend “ Captain Kettle,” in the 
September installment in Pearson’s again 

/meets his former acquaintance. McTodd, 
of Arctic fame, and together they have an 

|exciting adventure in the salvage of a 
buraging steamer off the coast of Spain. 


Princess Theresa of Bavaria lately 
elected an honorary member of the Mun- 
ich Geographical society for her work in 
exploration and travel, has a great talent 
for learning foreign languages, of which 
she speaks fluently no less than twelve. 





COhat are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids courss 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective dizew 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 
It is the. best medicine for all humors. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 





all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURARCE COMPANY 


of Hew Yor 


THE “HOW 10 TEACH” SERIES 


_ Alibrary of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style, and binding 7x54 inches in sige. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
somestamp. The following are now ready: 

NO. 














to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 
Bota: 5 







to Teach ny e & 
8— to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
to Teach Reading - - .25 
toMake Charts - - .25 
to Teach Minerals - - .25 
to Teach Birds -_ - 25 


to Teach Bugsand Beetles . 
to Teach Fractions - 

Teach Clay Modeling-  - - .25 

How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. 25 


Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 


stallment plan of payment. Anagent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


R. L, KELLOGG 4 CO 84 8, Oth M., HY, 


L 





Sa 







> COPYRIGHTS 
M/Z 
Xe) “_o 
®: 
‘. 
Oe 


| ky 


ay e‘No.and y 


dlineerbe marrjex 
-Pont refuse all: ~ 


Ur Aavice 


to use SAPOLIO: Iris a* 
‘solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cl 


eaning purposes, 
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GQoop |ncomes 


IMI ADE 


BY SELLING OUR CELEBRATED GOODS 


to 3O PER CENT. COMMISSION 





ONLY SSC A LB. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, 
preserving strength and flavor indefinitely, 
even if opened. 

Other Good Coffees, - 12tol6ca lb, 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 80, 36, 60c8 1b, 


COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, $25 pp., 2,500 receipts. 
For New Terms, address 
The Great American Tea Co. 

P. ©. BOX 289 - 
3i & 33 Vesey St., New York 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and IIth Street, 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK. 


Conducted on Europ Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Centraily located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cuas. Leicu, Manager. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
S62 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 



































Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 








Ar NATURE 


READ ERS 


This series of books for Supplementary 
Reading serves admirably to introduce 
children in elementary grades to a pleas- 
ant acquaintance with the various phases 
of nature. They are prepared by a well 
known writer, a illustrated and charm- 
ingly written. The low price of Five Cents 
a Copy makes it possible to supply a 
whole class at trifling cost. The fitteen 
numbers now ready—all for the second 
and third grades—are as follows: 

No. 1. Pussy Willow and Wake Robin. 
“2. The Spring Beauty and Anemone. 
. The Squirrel and his Home. 
. Bitter Cress and Roses. 


. The Story of a Beehive. 
Golden Kod and Aster. 
Birds. 





Ties. 
Its Author. 
. Whittier and his Snowbound, 
Thanksgiving Stories. 
[wo Fairy Stories. 
‘“ 13. Robinson Crusoe, 
‘“ 14, Jack and the Bean Stalk. 


** 15. Storiés about Animals, 


E. L. Kettoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


: 
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SCHOOL BELLS sat? 


ap only. 
@aSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimare.Md. 





Miscellany. 


Reduced Rates to Gettysburg. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Dedi- 
cation Siocum Statue. 

On account of the dedication of the 
Slocum statue at Gettysburg, Pa., Septem- 
ber 19 and 20. the Pennsylvania Raiiroad 
Company will sell round-trip tickets to 
Gettysburg on September 15 to I9, good 
to return until September 24, inclusive, 
from Buffalo, Canandaigua, Elmira, New- 
ark, N. Y., New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Olean, Penn Yan, Rochester, Sala 
manca, Allegany, Dunkirk, Portage, Mt. 
Morris, and Watkins, at rate of single fare 
for the round trip. 


Reduced Rates to Washington via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Account National Encampment, G. A, R. 

For the Thirty-sixth National Encamp- 
ment, G. A. R., to be held at Washington, 
D.C., October 6 to 11, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad emeans will sell rpund-trip 
tickets to Washington from all points on 
its lines at rate of single fare for the round 
trip. Tickets will be onsale from Octo- 
ber 4 to 7, inclusive, and good to return 
until October 14, inclusive. By depositing 
ticket with the Joint Agentat Washington 
between October 7 and 14, and the pay- 
ment of 50 cents, an extension of the re- 
turn limit to November 3 may be ob- 
tained. 

For specific rates and further informa- 
tion apply to nearest ticket agent. 


Colonist Rate $50.00. 
New York to Arizona, California, New Mex- 
ico, Ei Paso, 

via Southern Railway, on sale daily, com- 
mencing August 31 until October 30, I9goz2. 
Tourist sleeping car operated from Wash- 
ington, D. C., on every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, through to San Francisco 
without change. Berth rate, Washington 
to San Francisco, $7.00. For information 
and full particulars, address New York 
Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 
Broadway, New York. 


Fast and Superb Service to the Cities and 
Resorts South. 


The Southern Railway announces the 
most exeellent service and schedule for 
the Southern travel for the season of 1902 
and 1903. Operating from New York, over 
the Pennsylvania, twelve through sleeping 
car lines daily touching most every promi- 
nent city in the South and Southwest, also 
giving high-class dining-car service on all 
of the through trains. This route oper- 
ates the Washington and Southwestern 
Limited, thirty-nine hours New York and 
New Orleans, connecting with the South- 
ern Pacific Sunset Limited from New Or 
leans to the Pacific coast. Two other fast 
trains, the New York and Memphis Lim- 
ited and the U.S. Fast Mail. To Florida, 
Cuba, and Nassau, the New York and 
Florida Limited, operated daily, and dur- 
ing tourist season, the world’s famous 
Southern’s Palm Limited. For full par 
ticulars, descriptive matter, and general 
information regarding the South, call or 
address New York Office 271 and 1185 
Broadway. Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent. 


Antikamnia tablets have no unfavorable 
effects. As a reliever of neuralgic pain, de- 
pendent upon whatever cause, they are of 
great value. In the intense pains ever 
present in the pelvic disturbances of 
women, they are to be preferred. The 
adult dose is two five-grain tablets re- 
peated in two hours. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been ‘used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS b: MLLIOEA OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIB CHILD WHILE ‘TEETHING 
H PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS a/!! PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC and is the best remedy for 
CEA. 0) Dra, +) im ev part o ) 
world. Besure to pA for Firs, Winslow's Soothing 
Soren.” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





Cruel Methods 
Of Treating Piles and Bectal Diseases. 


The old methods of treating piles by the 
knife, by ligature or dilatation, besides 
causing intense pain and frequently col- 
lapse and death, are now known to be 
worse than useless as far as actually curing 
the trouble is concerned. 

Derangement of the liver and other in- 
ternal organs, as well as constipation, often 
causes piles, and it is a mistake to treat it 
as a purely local disease; this is the rea- 
son why salves and ointments have so lit- 
tle effect and the widespread success of 
the Pyramid Pile Cure has demonstrated 
it 


The Pyramid Pile Cure is nota salve 
nor ointment, but is in suppository form, 
which is applied at night, absorbed into 
the sensitive rectal membrane and acts 
both as a local and constitutional treat- 
ment, and in cases of many years’ stand- 
ing has made thousands of permanent 
cures, 

Many pile sufferers who have undergone 
surgical operations without relief or cure 
have been surprised by results from a few 
weeks’ treatment with the Pyramid sup- 
pository. 

* The relief from pain is so immediate 
that patients sometimes imagine that the 
Pyramid contains opiates or cocaine, but 
such is not the case, it is guaranteed ab- 
solutely free from any injurious drug. 

The cure is the result of the healing oils 
and astringent properties of the remedy, 
which cause the little tumors and con- 
gested blood vessels to contract and a nat- 
ural circulation is established. 

All druggists sell the Pyramid Pile Cure 
at 50 cents for full-sized package. 

A little book on cause and cure of piles 
mailed free by addressing Pyramid Drug 
Company, Marshall, Mich. 





CACO e aad ULE 


oe 


For Years the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 
NO OTHER ‘JUST AS GOOD.” 
Made of specially te’ red wire, does not bend; 
sharp - int. one por é yo coil, can- 
not catch in fabric; made in nine sizes, im 


inch to 4% inches; finished in nickel and 
enamel. 3 


nd 6c. for an 
Safety Pins and let them demonstrate their super- 
lority. OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 




























A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR..T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


Oriental Cream, Stavurisr 








BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 
les, Moth- 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 


No 
other cosmetic 


will do it. 






beautifies 


i] 

2m ty,and defies de- 
tection. On its 

virtues it 

stood the test of 
ears—no oth- 


Purifies as well 





the skin. 


er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper- 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
he distin- 
guished Dr. L. A. 
Sagse said to a lady of the Adut-ton (a patient): “As you 
ies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of ali the Skin preparations.” One bot- 
tle will last six months using it every day. GOU- 
RAyps POUDRE SUBTILE removes su- 
perfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS. vrs 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United Staves, Canadas, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at_R. H. oor Wana- 
maker's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ‘Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOoL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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A Romance of the Emotions 


Love Never Faileth 


By CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 12mo, cloth, decorated, $1.25. 


“ Strong in its moral tone, uplifting in its purity, and remarkably entertaining as a romance of 
the affections.”—James M. LupLow. 










“T have tested it 
under widely different 
circumstances. . .. 
It is a strange sight to 
look down from the 
pulpit and see the con- 
gregation really 
listening to the cus- 
tomary reading of the 
lesson. To have boys 
and girls sit up nights 
to read it through like 


the latest novel is suf- 
ficiently unusual to 
merit attention.”— 
PROF. SLOSSON IN The 
Independent. 


“Judicious, sug- 
gestive, helpful, 
scholarly, admirable. 
As a light and life- 
giving critical com- 
mentary, we do not 
know where any open- 
minded reader could 


In Modern English 


Each part, flex. clo., 
50 cts. net. 


$1.50 Set 











get so much in the 
same compass. The 
book is neither a re- 
vision nor a para- 


into living Euglish.” 


phrase, but a fresh 
—Methodist Review. 


Gospels and the 
Acts. Part II: Paul's 
Letters to the Churches. Part 
III: Paul's Letters and the Book 
of Revelation. 


and racy translation 











WHAT DOES CHRIST APPROVE? 


Not “ What would Jesus Do?’ but the more practical question, What does He wish us todo? The Church 
Economist says “the one is little more than a conundrum as no one would expect the actual performance of 
routine ooonien duties by the Saviour. The other deals with present facts in a most practical way. Hence Mr. 
Speer’s book is eminently practical and authoritative.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS. By ROBERT E. SPEER. Cloth, 80c., net. 


THE HOLY LAND IN GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY 


By TOWNSEND MACCOUN, M. A. [Illustrated with 154 full-page maps. New and 
cheaper edition. 2-vols., 16mo, flexible cloth, $2.00. 


Vol. I. GEOGRAPHY. With Geographical and Scriptural Maps and two Indexes, $1.00. 
Vol. JT. HISTORY. With Progressive Historical Maps and Texts opposite each map, $1.25. 


"_The Congregationalist 





“ We have seen nothing quite so good in the same small 


MUSINGS BY CAMP-FIRE AND WAYSIDE 


By W. C. GRAY, Late Editor of ‘‘ The Interior.’’ Small 8vo, illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by Dr. Gray. Net, $1.50. 


**T have been reading Dr. Gray's book with a great delight. It breathes the spirit of the woods, and it is 


full of true religion. This, it seems to me, isa happy combination. I like Christianity best with an out-door 


flavor. The trouble with it usuaily is, that we keep it too much shut up, sometimes in churches, sometimes in 
our own selfish hearts."—HENRY VAN DYKE. 


LATEST AND BEST SELLING FICTION 


THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. By Ralph Connor. 12mo, cloth, $1.50—150th 1000. 
DEBORAH. A Romance. By James M. Ludiow. Iilustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50—25th 1000. 
MY HOST THE ENEMY. by Franklin Wellies Calkins. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 63 Washington St. Toronto: 25 & 27 Richmond St., West. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, 


Florida, Cuba, and Nassau. 
The Route of the Southern’s Palm Limited and New York and Florida Express. 

















FAST AND SUPERB SERVICE, Dining and Sleeping Car on all Trains. 


ATLANTA, MEMPHIS and NEW ORLEANS, TEXAS, ARKANSAS, CALI- 
FORNIA, MEXICO and ASHEVILLE, HOT SPRINGS and TOXAWAY 
in the ‘LAND OF THE SKY” AND SAPPHIRE COUNTRY. 


The Route of the Washington and Southwestern Limited and the U. S. Fast Mail, and 
N. Y. and Memphis Limited. 





The Route Selected by the U, S. Government for 
the Prompt Handling of the U. S, Fast Mail. 





For information regarding Schedules, Sleeping Car Service, Rates, etc., address 


NEW YORK OFFICES, ALEX. S. THWEATT, 
271 and 1185 Broadway. Eastern Passenger Agent, 


S$. H. HARDWICE, General Passenger Agent, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


W. A. TURK, Passenger Traffic Mer., 





REED’S RULES 


ARE THE OFFICIAL RULES. 


A MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
COMPILED ESPECIALLY FOR 

CLUuBs, 

SOCIETIES, 

FRATERNITIES, 

DEBATING SOCIETIES, 

AND ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL SIZES. 


By HON. THOMAS B. REED, 
Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


THE PREFERRED RULES 


REED’S RULES 


HANDY POCKET SIZE, CLOTH, 75 CENTS. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers 


168 Adams Street, Chicago. 


CHARTS scxoorro 
SCHOOL-ROOM 
A little book costing but 25 cents, by 
Amos M. KELLOGG (editor of Zhe School 
Journal and once a teacher in country 
schools), which shows the: inexperienced 
teacher, in the clearest possible way, how 
to do it, all at nominal cost. It fully ex- 
plains the great usefulness of Charts in 


teaching—vreaching the mind through the 
eye. There are 


Program Charts 





Drawing Charts 


Language Geography 
Number mej History 

Music Penmanship‘ 
Botany a” Manual Training 


No teacher can afford to be without 
Kellogg’s “ How to Make Charts,” 112 
pages, limp cloth. 25 cents, 


KELLOGG’S CHART OUTFIT 


While the little book, “How to Make 
Charts,” does not of necessity require any 
apparatus beyond pen, pencil, ink, and 
paper, or blackboard, there has been de- 
vised an exceedingly useful outfit to print 
the lettering required from rubber stamps 
that is worth more than its cost to almost 
any teacher. 

A new and inexpensive method of preparing les- 
son charts for class work. 

The Chart Outfit contains large and 
small letters, figures, arithmetical signs, 
etc., a black self-inking pad, tube of ink, 
and a patent ruler and spacer. Packed in 
a strong wooden box. No experience re- 
quired; a child can use it. Height of let- 
ters, etc.,4 of aninch. Can be read easily 
from any part of the school-room. 

Price, $1.50 by Express. 


E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS 
BUREAU. 


Established twelve years ago, has a steady de- 
mand for experienced Normal and College grad- 
uate positions and principalships. Hun 8 0: 

ood teachers have found places through this 

ureau. See our reference list and circular. 
Particulars for stamp. 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
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